DIESEL 
POWER 


S the backbone of the nation’s transportation system, the rail- 
roads by their continual development and progress benefit 
not only the millions who ride and ship by rail, but all America. 


EMC swiichers and passenger locomotives powered with General 
Motors Diesel engines have contributed to this progress and what- 
ever Diesel developments may follow— America will be served. 
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Two Political Candidates 
and the Future of Business 


Editor's Note.—The Railway Age occasion- 
ally is referred to as “the organ of the railway 
industry.” In fact, it never expresses, or pre- 
tends to express, the views of anybody but its 
editors. However, in order that there may not 
possibly be any misunderstanding, this note is 
published to state that the following editorial 
does not purport to be, and should not be con- 
strued to be, an expression of the views or 
attitude of the management of all the railways 
of the United States or any part of them. 


Experience has shown that the candidates for Pres- 
ident and vice-president nominated by a party indicate 
far better than its platform declarations what, if it wins, 
will be its policies and the efficiency with which the 
government will be conducted while it is in power. It 
is the function of the Railway Age, as of every busi- 
ness paper, to discuss every influence that will or may 
affect business, no matter how largely these influences 
may be political; and the future of business in this 
country for many years to come probably will be de- 
termined by whether Wendell L. Willkie or Franklin 
D. Roosevelt is elected President next November. Al- 
most certainly the election of Willkie would be followed 
immediately by a revival of confidence causing the 
beginning of a great expansion of business, while that 
of Roosevelt would be another blow to confidence 
presaging indefinite continuance of a depression that 
already has lasted ten years—of which the worst seven 
consecutive years of depression in the country’s en- 
tire history have been under Mr. Roosevelt’s admin- 
istration. We shall in this editorial try to tell in part 
why we believe these would be the quite opposite busi- 
ness effects of the election of Roosevelt or Willkie. 


A Contrast in Candidates 


No two more completely contrasted candidates for 
President ever ran against each other. Mr. Roosevelt 
is descended from a family that has been rich for gen- 
erations, and was put by his parents through Groton 
and Harvard—the very American definition of an aris- 
tocratic and plutocratic education. He has spent prac- 
tically all his active life in politics, has had no experience 
in having to “make both ends meet” either in private 
life or in business; and no doubt largely for these 


reasons has throughout his administration promoted 
political and economic policies entirely contrary to those 
previously followed in this country—policies increasing 
the power of the federal government ; policies increasing 
the President’s power in the federal government; 
policies tending more and more to substitute gov- 
ernment enterprise for private enterprise; policies 
supported by almost every incompetent or radical 
individual or element in the country, and opposed by 
more and more of the competent, industrious, thrifty, 
progressive, property-owning portion of the population 
until their opposition now approaches unanimity. 

Mr. Willkie, on the other hand, comes from a middle 
western family in modest circumstances, worked his 
way through the University ef Indiana, rose from pri- 
vate to captain as a soldier in France, and always has 
known the necessity of “making both ends meet” in his 
private, professional and business life. After practicing 
law seventeen years he became president of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern, a large public utility corpora- 


_ tion, which he managed successfully for eight years, 


increasing its profits while both advancing the 
wages paid its employees and reducing the rates 
charged its customers. His numerous public expres- 
sions before he was nominated for President show he 
has consistently defended and advocated what was for- 
merly “‘liberalism’’—i. e., the system of (1) representa- 
tive government with narrowly limited powers and (2) 
free private enterprise—a system favored by every 
American President prior to Mr. Roosevelt, and to 
which even Mr. Roosevelt has constantly given lip 
service while as constantly promoting policies tending 
to destroy it and substitute state socialism. 


A Roosevelt Third Term Versus Business 


Neither whether this country shall engage in a foreign 
war nor whether it shall make itself militarily prepared 
is now an issue. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie agree 
that we should do everything “short of war” to aid 
Great Britain and should carry out a program of mili- 
tary preparations that will equip us to defend ourselves 
from any probable combination of enemies. The real 
issues in this campaign, therefore, are (1) whether 
President Roosevelt should be elected for a third term, 
(2) whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie probably 
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would best handle our military preparations, and (3) 
whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie would be a 
better leader in putting the country into a condition of 
economic preparedness. 

What has the third term issue to do with business? 
Very much. Mr. Roosevelt for two terms has followed 
policies inimical to recovery and tending to substitute 
state socialism for private enterprise in business. If 
the people should in his case, for the first time in the 
country’s history, disregard the tradition against a 
third term, it would be the most emphatic possible 
endorsement by the people of his policies of promoting 
state socialism. 


Who Can Better Be Trusted With Great Power? 


Furthermore, the successful execution of a program 
of military preparedness will render it necessary to 
give the President new powers, and efficiently to carry 
on a war it would be necessary to give him virtually 
dictatorial powers. But, as Dr. W. L. Crum of Har- 
vard University said in a recent article in Barron’s 
(quoted in Railway Age, July 20, page 124), “If the 
. . . grant of dictatorial powers . . . is to be in fact 
temporary, the man who occupies the presidential office 

. must be so completely dedicated to our principle 
of government that he can be absolutely. . . trusted to 
restore those powers to the people when the need for 
exercising them is past.” Throughout the more than 
seven years of his two administrations, however, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has been seeking—usually successfully 
—more and more powers for himself to deal with 
“emergencies” not one of which powers has he ever yet 
voluntarily yielded up. He has tried constantly in time 
of peace not only to increase his own power in the 
government, but also to increase government control 
over and participation in business. And now he has 
furnished the most conclusive possible proof of his un- 
willingness to surrender power by becoming the first 
President of the United States in our entire 150 years’ 
history to seek a third term. 

On the record, President Roosevelt could be trusted 
less than any other President the country ever had 
voluntarily to surrender any power that might be given 
him for purposes of either peace or war—including, of 
course, power over business. That being the case, those 
who believe in private enterprise and the greatest free- 
dom for it consistent with national defense are bound 
to oppose Mr. Roosevelt in the belief that his election 
for a third term would be the best means that could 
be adopted under present domestic and world-wide con- 
ditions for causing the destruction of private enterprise 
and the lasting establishment of a totalitarian dictator- 
ship in this country. 


National Defense Demands Executive Ability 


As to national defense, putting the country rapidly, 
efficiently and with the greatest practicable economy in 
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a condition of military preparedness will require the 
ablest leadership available, and especially a leadership 
possessing great executive ability. As Dr. Crum said 
in the article from which we have already quoted, “The 
present dreadful predicament of the allies is in notable 
degree chargeable to defects in leadership during the 
critical period of preparedness. Preparation for a mod- 
ern war ... is a colossal business operation.... The 
program of defense itself cannot possibly be successful 
unless it is carried out by leadership having altogether 
uncommon ability.” It is hard to believe any person 
familiar with their careers could have any doubt re- 
garding whether Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie has the 
greater executive ability. Mr. Roosevelt is undoubtedly 
the most adroit and masterful player of the game of 
politics that this country ever has produced. But it 
does not follow because a man is master of one art 
that he is a master of any other—that, for example, 
because he has a genius for playing a violin or on 
popular emotion he is qualified to manage a huge 
business. 

A conclusive answer regarding Mr. Roosevelt’s ex- 
ecutive ability is afforded by the men he has appointed 
to most of the important positions in his administration 
and the way they have done their work. A capable 
executive always selects men of proven capacity for 
important positions. Mr. Roosevelt selected Harry 
Hopkins, a social settlement worker without a day’s 
business experience, to spend billions on relief and later 
to be Secretary of Commerce, and Harold L. Ickes, a 
lawyer almost without practice, to be Secretary of the 
Interior and spend billions more on public works. Sim- 
ilar illustrations of the inexperience and incompetence 
of his important appointees could be multiplied almost 
without end. 


Roosevelt Versus Willkie As An Executive 


Indeed, he appointed hardly a man of real ability to 
any top position until recently when, on the verge of 
his renomination for a third term, he began calling on 
some such men to help on defense preparations. Many 
men of reputation have accepted subordinate positions 
in his administration in an effort to serve the public; 
but almost without exception they have found their 
efforts discounted and their views ignored at the White 
House, and have left government service and engaged 
in public opposition to Mr. Roosevelt’s policies. 

Mr. Roosevelt has been President of the United 
States almost the same length of time that Mr. Willkie 
has been president of the Commonwealth & Southern 
Corporation. There could be no more complete and 
extraordinary contrast than between the results secured 
by them during this period in their respective positions. 
Nobody questions that Mr. Willkie has been a success- 
ful executive. On the other hand, it is easy to marshal 
evidence indicating that Mr. Roosevelt, in spite of his 
political skill, has been one of the most inefficient ex- 
ecutives that ever held an important office. If, as we 
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are now told by New Dealers, preparing ourselves for 
national defense is the most important task with which 
we are immediately confronted, that is one of the 
strongest arguments that could possibly be made for 
choosing Mr. Willkie as the government’s chief execu- 
tive for the next four years. 


Economic Preparedness the Greatest Need 


The Railway Age has contended, however, and still 
contends, that accomplishing, not military preparedness, 
but economic preparedness, is the most important task 
with which this nation is now confronted. Why? Be- 
cause the immediate burdensomeness, and the ultimate 
military and economic effects, of our expenditures and 
activities for military preparedness will depend upon 
the national income produced both during the period 
of preparing and subsequently. Our national income 
in 1939 was about 70 billion dollars. This was at least 
10 billion less than in 1929 and 35 billion dollars less 
than it would have been in 1939 if we had continued 
the natural recovery of business which began in this 
and other countries in the last third of 1932 and which 
did continue until the beginning of the present war in 
practically every leading country excepting France and 
the United States. 

Now, suppose we are going to spend 5 to 10 billion 
dollars a year on military preparations during the next 
four years. Five billion would be 7 per cent and 10 
billion would be 14 per cent of a national income of 
only 70 billion dollars; but 5 billion would be only 5 
per cent and 10 billion only 10 per cent of a national 
income of 100 billion dollars. In other words, it will 
make relatively a difference of about 50 per cent in the 
burdensomeness of whatever expenditure is made for 
national defense whether the national income averages 
as little as 70 billion or as much as 100 billion a year. 
Or, to state the matter in another way, if the national 
income should be only 70 billion dollars and we should 
spend 5 to 10 billion dollars annually on national de- 
fense, the people would have left only 60 to 65 billion 
dollars annually on which to live. On the other hand, 
if the national income should average 100 billion dollars 
and we should spend 5 billion to 10 billion collars 
annually on national defense, the people would have left 
from 90 to 95 billion dollars on which to live. 


Economic Failure Under Roosevelt 


Under which, then,—Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie 
—is there likely to be the larger increase in the national 
income? How could anybody doubt the correct answer 
to this question? Mr. Roosevelt is the first President 
of the United States in 150 years during whose ad- 
ministration in time of peace the total annual income 
of the American people always has failed to equal 
the maximum previously reached. In every year of 
his administration the national income has been from 
10 billion to 30 billion less than the maximum reached 
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in 1929, and last year was still 10 billion below it. 
Has Mr. Roosevelt been responsible for this? He 
must logically be held principally responsible, for it 
was under his almost omnipotent leadership that the 
federal government adopted policies previously untried 
in this country which practically all economists of 
reputation believed at the time would hinder or ar- 
rest the natural recovery that began in the last third 
of 1932; which plainly have had that effect; and 
which Mr. Roosevelt has shown no disposition to 
abandon. 

Well, then, how about Mr. Willkie? He has been a 
consistent critic and opponent of the very New Deal 
policies that every competent economist believes have 
prevented and would continue to prevent recovery. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to infer that he would fight for 
a return to policies which all human experience indi- 
cates are essential to prosperity. 

During the four years of Mr. Roosevelt’s second 
administration, after full opportunity for his policies to 
show what they will do, the national income will average 
only about 65 billion dollars annually—almost exactly 
what it averaged during the four years of the admin- 
istration of Mr. Hoover, whom Mr. Roosevelt and other 
New Dealers have criticized so much. 


A Prediction Regarding Willkie and National Income 


In spite of the unfavorable domestic and world-wide 
conditions now existing, the Railway Age predicts that 
if Mr. Willkie is elected and this country keeps out of 
war the income of the American people during Mr. 
Willkie’s first four years will average not less than 90 
billion dollars and will increase to more than 100 billion 
annually—enough of an increase over that income under 
Mr. Roosevelt to pay all the increased costs of military 
preparedness and leave several billion dollars annually 
to improve the standard of living of the American 
people. 

And before any reader of this prediction questions 
it too seriously, we suggest he review the editorials 
regarding economic policies and their probable effects 
that have appeared in this paper throughout the last 
eleven years. For the Railway Age happens to have 
been the first publication of any kind in the United 
States to declare positively in 1932 the beginning of 
recovery and to predict positively in 1933 that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s New Deal economic policies would hinder 
or arrest the natural recovery that had begun. And 
we are just as sure now that the election of Mr. Willkie 
would start immediately an expansion of business and 
large increase of national income as we were seven 
years ago and have been ever since that the policies of 
Mr. Roosevelt would have the opposite effects. This 
being the case, the Railway Age, as a strictly business 
paper having no concern whatever with partisan poli- 
tics, is obliged to exert whatever small influence it can 
in behalf of the retirement of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
election of Mr. Willkie. 
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Some members of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and many transportation and _ traffic 
people appear to have a hazy, if not altogether 
erroneous, idea of what competition really is. They 
seem to believe that competition exists if there are 
two or more carriers contending for a given move- 
ment of traffic—even if some of the contenders 
could not be in the race were it not for an arti- 
ficially-maintained level of rates. 

Rivalry among carriers which is sustained by 
rates fixed by regulatory authority at a point higher 
than a “natural” level is not competition in the true 
economic sense of the term—and such falsely- 
named competition affords none of the advantages 
to the public properly ascribed to genuine competi- 
tion. 

There is a propagandist trick (whether inten- 
tional or not) in calling something competition 
which isn’t—and hence conveying to the public 
the mistaken belief that the contender for this 
pseudo-competition is fighting a battle for the pub- 
lic interest, which he is not. 

Real competition establishes prices at the costs 
of operation of the most costly producer whose 
services are required for a given total product. 
That is, suppose there were six carriers A, B, C, 
D, E and F and that the costs of moving a given 
traffic were $1.00 per 100 lb. for carrier A, $1.10 
for carrier B and so on up to $1.50 for carrier F. 
Under genuine competition, if carrier A had the 
facilities necessary for moving all of this particular 
traffic, then carrier A would get all of it and the 
rate would be $1.00. If, however, carrier A could 
not move all the traffic, the rate would have to be 
boosted to $1.10 to enable carrier B to come into 
the picture. If neither carrier A nor B could 
handle it all, then the rate would go up to $1.20 
to bring in carrier C, and so on. The “natural” 
competitive level of rates is equivalent to the cost 
of operation of the highest-cost operator whose 
services cannot be dispensed with. If rates ex- 
ceed that level, genuine competition has vanished. 

The point is that real competition assures the 
public that it will never have to pay more for a 
given service than the costs of the least efficient 
producer those services are actually required. By 
contrast, the situation which some of the I. C. C. 
and a great many traffic people conceive of as 
competition is one where the rate is fixed high 
enough to keep all the rivals in business (at $1.50 
per 100 Ib. for carrier F in the hypothetical ex- 
ample cited). 

Such incorrectly-labeled competition confers no 
benefits on the public. It makes transportation 
costs to consumers unnecessarily high. It uses labor 
and capital in the provision of transportation in 
excess of that required. By keeping prices high 
and by using capital and labor wastefully, such 
false competition makes transportation as a whole 
unduly expensive and encourages industrial decen- 
tralization and other substitutes for transportation 
—constituting a threat to the future patronage and 
prosperity of the transportation industry. 

Such false competition, (which is simply one 
aspect of monopoly without any of monopoly’s 


What Is Competition? 






advantages) by establishing prices at unnaturally 
high levels, tends to reduce the national income 
and, hence, the general well-being of the people as 
a whole. By forbidding the low-cost agency of 
transportation to reflect its low costs in reduced 
rates as a traffic-building device, this false com- 
petition deprives the transportation industry of one 
of the strongest incentives for improving the effi- 
ciency of its methods and equipment. Such loss 
of incentive tends to render the misnamed “com- 
petitors” relatively stagnant, in comparison to the 
alert activity in other segments of the economic 
system where genuine competitive forces are at 
work. 

Moreover, where regulatory authority and the 
custom of the industry do not permit rivals to use 
their comparative costs in rate-making for competi- 
tive purposes, “labor rackets” are encouraged. That 
is to say, where competitive rates do not reflect 
comparative costs, the invitation to “make work” 
rules arises—because the increased costs of such 
rules may not be immediately reflected in higher 
rates by the competitor thus imposed upon, and 
hence will not necessarily mean an immediate loss 
of traffic and jobs. 

There are two legitimate functions which regu- 
latory authority can serve in the regulation of the 
prices of transportation: (1) the prevention of 
“cut throat” competition, which drives rates below 
the cost of operation of even the necessary fa- 
cilities; and (2) the prevention of rates at an 
exorbitant level wherever a monopoly exists. The 
regulation of monopoly is not here in question. 
In the regulation of competition, however, the 
legitimate goal for regulation is plain—the level to 
to be aimed at by the regulators should be that 
which would be established if normal (i.e., non- 
“cut-throat”) competition existed. 

In the Naval Stores Case (No. 27571) railroad 


‘costs of hauling rosin from Hattiesburg to Gulf- 


port were shown to be 4.52 cents per 100 lb. and 
truck costs 7.38 cents. The railroad in this case 
proposed to establish a rate of 6 cents for this 
movement—a genuinely competitive rate—whereas 
the I. C. C. dissenters sought to require a rate of 
8 cents—a rate designed to keep high cost carriers 
in operation. 

No social advantages whatever are served by 
regulation which attempts to enforce misnamed 
“competition” of this character. On the contrary, 
persistence in it mulcts the public unjustly, wastes 
the country’s resources of capital and labor, re- 
moves much of the incentive for economic prog- 
ress in the transportation industry, gives aid and 
comfort to labor racketeering and tempts the users 
of for-hire transportation to seek substitutes. 

Genuine competition cannot be avoided by such 
subterfuges. The for-hire carriers can choose be- 
tween two alternatives—They can either elect to 
compete fairly and economically with each other, 
or they can stifle such competition among them- 
selves by an “umbrella” rate level and thereby 
hand an enormous competitive advantage to private 
carriers and to other substitutes for for-hire car- 
rier service. 
























Rail Cars 


Two air-conditioned light- 
weight cars powered by 
oil burning engine with 
hydraulic-mechanical 
drive provide speedy com- 
muter service 


N July 15 the New York, Susquehanna & Western 
O introduced streamline, air-conditioned motor rail 

car equipment to the commuters of its line in the 
New Jersey metropolitan area when it formally started 
the operation of two 80-passenger cars, built by the 
American Car and Foundry Company, on frequent- 
service runs between Susquehanna Transfer, N. J., Pat- 
erson and Butler. By the addition of these two cars, 
operating in fast service throughout the day, the rail- 
road is enabled to increase its passenger service in 
the suburban zone from 29 to 81 week-day and holiday 
trains and from 7 to 37 Sunday trains. Of the 81 runs 
during the week (including holidays) 50 are made by 
the rail cars and 30 of the 37 Sunday runs are made by 
the rail cars. During the week each of these cars is 
making approximately 430 miles each day, one of the 
cars making 12 round trips and the other 13 round trips. 
With the exception of three round trips from the Trans- 


Susquehanna Installs Modern 





Center Entrances With Sliding Doors Permit Rapid Loading—The Interior is Comfortable and Plea: ingly Decorated , 





fer to Butler, N. J., a distance of 63.8 miles for each 
round trip, and four round trips from the Transfer to 
North Hawthorne, N. J., a distance of 34.8 miles for 
each round trip, all of the trips for both cars are made 
between Paterson City and Susquehanna Transfer, a 


distance of 15.3 miles. From the Transfer passengers 
are carried through the Lincoln Tunnel to Forty-second 
street and Eighth avenue, New York City, by Susque- 
hanna motor coaches operated by the Public Service In- 
terstate Transportation Company. By this means Pater- 
son passengers are now provided with a 32-minute serv- 
ice to Forty-second street, New York, a trip which for- 
merly required from 44 to 55 minutes. 

These two rail cars embody the American Car and 
Foundry Company’s standard construction, employing 
spot welding and riveting as the basis for design. USS 
Cor-Ten steel is used extensively in the structural mem- 
bers and aluminum alloys for the interior finish and 
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Designed for Double-End Operation, Both Ends Are Alike in Appearance 
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The cars being designed especially for suburban service 
have wide center entrance doors and vestibules to facili- 
tate speedy loading and unloading. The doors are of 
the sliding type, operated by air and controlled by the 
conductor. An innovation in arrangement appears in 
the ability to convert the unused operator’s compart- 
ment at either end, into a saloon when the cars are used 





Principal Weights and Dimensions of the New York, Susquehanna 
& Western Lightweight Rail Cars 
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for excursion trips. This is accomplished by means of 
an ingenious arrangement of door and window curtains. 
The principal weights and dimensions are shown in an 
accompanying table. 

The underframe is built up of rolled Z-section side- 
sill members to which the transverse equipment supports 
and floor supports are welded. Rolled channel-shaped 
center sills are welded between the ends of the car and 
the bolsters in order to carry the buffing loads back to 


tion of rolled Z shapes extending from side sill to side 
sill and isolated from the car floor are welded in to 
facilitate three-point suspension of the engine mounted 
beneath the floor. 

The bolsters are the box section type of welded con- 
struction consisting of top and bottom cover plates and 
web plates. Flange stiffeners and gussets are welded in 
at the vulnerable~points in order that the stresses will 
be smoothly transferred. 

Light gage steel false floor sheets are welded to the 
underframe members, thus forming a water tight and 
fireproof bottom covering for the floor. 

The side frame is of girder type construction with 
rolled angles forming side sill or bottom chord and a 





The Air Conditioning Compressor and Condenser Are 
Accessible from Outside 
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light weight rolled Z-bar and rolled angles for side 
plate or top chord member. The posts are pressed flanged 
U-sections which when spot welded to the 14-gage side 
sheets form a stiff, light-weight box section. The belt 
rails and window headers consist of pressed Z-shaped 
members, and are arc welded to the side posts in such 
a manner that they function as continuous members. 

These framing members are first assembled on jigs 
and then are arc welded, forming a skeleton to which the 
side sheets are spot welded. 

The roof framing consists of light-weight side-plate 
angles to which are arc welded pressed Z-shaped car- 
lines. Four Z-shaped purlines are welded to the car- 
lines and run the entire length of the car and when 
riveted together with the carlines and the 4¢-in. alumi- 
num roof sheets form a stiff sub-assembly which is rivet- 
ed to the side frames. Further rigidity is gained by the 
light trussed framing which is fastened beneath the car- 
lines to support the headlining and the air-conditioning 
duct. 

The end frame is built up of welded construction with 
substantial pressed end posts to meet A. A. R. require- 
ments and extending from the center sills at the bottom 
to the anti-telescoping sheet at the top. 

The ends accommodate five windows which give the 
operator excellent vision around the entire front of the 





The Power Truck Showing the Axle Drive 


car. Both ends of the car have been made the same as 
the car operates in either direction. 


Power Plant and Transmission 


The engine is the horizontal type designed by the 
Waukesha Motor Company for the American Car and 
Foundry Company for rail-car use. It has six cylinders, 
a bore of 6% in. and a stroke of 6%4 in. The engine is 
supercharged and produces a maximum of 290 net. b. hp. 
at its maximum governed speed of 1,800 r. p. m. It 
operates on Diesel fuel oil which is injected into the 
cylinders by a Bosch pump and ignited by spark. The 







The “Pancake” Type En- 
gine, With Transmission 
and Auxiliary Equipment, 
is Located Beneath the Car 
Floor 
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The Interior Framing With the Insulation in Place 


compression ratio is 4.8 to 1 which results in low cylinder 
pressures and temperature. 

The transmission is a Twin Disc hydraulic torque 
converter which includes a direct drive feature. The 
torque converter is divided into two elements. One is 
the hydraulic element which provides torque multiplica- 
tion for acceleration and performance on heavy grades 
and the other is the direct drive element which couples 
the engine directly to the drive axle for operation at 
higher speeds and on light grades. A twin-disc clutch 
is provided in the torque converter for the engagement 
of either the hydraulic or the direct drive element. A 
free wheeling device is used on the power take-off shaft 
to permit the car to drift freely without the retarding 
effort caused by engine drag when the engine is not 
driving the car. The clutch is actuated electro-pneu- 
matically ; an electrically controlled air cylinder shifts 
either clutch into engagement and also provides a neutral 
position with both clutches disengaged. The cylinder is 
in turn controlled by electric switches in the operator’s 
cabs at each end of the car. 

The hydraulic torque-converter drive absorbs engine 
torsional vibration and shock loads, and provides for 
smooth starting of the car. The operator has control 
over the power flow to the driving wheels, as well as the 
turning speed when starting the car. 

Forward and reverse operation is accomplished by 
shifting a jaw clutch on the single drive axle. There 
are two floating spiral-bevel ring gears meshing with a 
common pinion. The jaw clutch is locked to the drive 


axle shaft by splines and engages one ring gear or the 
other, depending on which direction the car is to operate. 














The forward and reverse shift is actuated by air cylinders 
controlled by an electric switch in each operator’s cab. 
All of the power and control equipment is located 
under the car floor. The hydraulic torque converter is 
bolted directly to the engine flywheel housing. Power 
is transmitted from the torque converter by means of a 
drive shaft to the drive truck. The forward end of the 
drive shaft is retained by a mid-ship bearing. From this 
point power is transmitted by means of a propeller shaft, 
having two universal joints, to the drive axle. The 





Partial List of Material and Equipment on the New York, 
Susquehanna and Western Rail Cars 


Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 
Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, O. 


Aluminum 
Steel 
SG ONS a5 i inc sere wis sieve wb es 
Se eyo 


PURNOOG: 5555 oS oss Suse nal Plywood Corporation, Hoaqium, 
ash, 
AE osc s Gain cbs Pe eS Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis. 
SEE 5. Sosa see eo anes Burgess Battery Co., Madison, Wis. 
POCO 5s ica 5 isa aeewn =" — Instrument Corp., New- 
ar 
PMIRG RE © a gigi sis soihis <-sibo o's se Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, O. 
Throttle control system ..... Bendix Products Div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., South Bend, Ind. 
Pulley and fan; voltage regu- 
lator; magnetic switch; 
Stat DUNO 6c scs occ Delco-Remy Corp., Div. General Motors 


Corp., Anderson,. Ind. 
SKF Industries, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spicer Mfg. Corp., Toledo, O. 
Young Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. 


Twin Disc Clutch Co., Racine, Wis. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York. 


Manning, Maxwell _& Moore, Inc., Locomo- 
tive Equipment Div., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Propeller shaft bearing ..... 
Propeller shaft and bearing. . 
Heat exchanger; radiators .. 
Torque converter; sight level 

OO ORE Bey eee 
Rubber mounting torque con- 

verter stabilizers ......... 
PreBBUll GRGe ui.s 655 cee sos 


Rubber hose, belts ......... Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. 

Water gage .......eseeeee Lunkenheimer Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Copper tubing and fittings ... — Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Waterbury, 
Sonn. 

PAIR SURES, isiaioiin acs os cien.s oot Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland, O. 

Roller bearings .......... .. Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O. 


American Steel Castings Co., Newark, N. J. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Truck frames; bolsters ..... 
wih A ee ae 


EMGUEED 64 6050s 50500402 S058 ag Poy Locomotive Co., Railway Steel 
ring Div., New York. 
ee ee ee ees & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
eo ee ee —" Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New 
ork. 
AIL” OIMPPEBBOL 2 disc siaus vcess Bendix Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake 
y Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ee oe a en ee ee New York Air Brake Co., New York. 
REQHE MEARE: 5'5S0005560860me National Brake Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
CO eer ae er Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Torque arm Neoprene pads; 
glazing cork strip ....... - Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
eee Se er Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New York. 
Air conditioning ........... American Car and Foundry Co., New York. 
Air conditioning controls .... ——e Honeywell Regulator Co., Wa- 


bash, 


Ind 
Exhaust ventilating fans .... Diehl Mfg. 


‘Cis, Elizabethport, N. J. 
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At Susquehanna Transfer, N. J. Passengers Take Express Motor Coaches for New York City 


July 27, 1940 


CODE SBOE oo5:c)0:6 0c0100 sss a, Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
Mass. 

OS ee a Lea Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
oe 

RPE AUER © ono s. Sasisisve-e olotire-ore General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. 

PREY HAIER 5 515.6 0 Geis 010-8 61-86 Luminator, Inc., Chicago. 

Headlight reflectors; head- 

REOE Mo 5c ai alicia oi ater eet fereiers Electric Service Supplies Metal Prod- 

ucts Div., Philadelphia, 

Bell operating valves ....... U. S. Metallic Packing Fg Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc., Bloomfield, 


N. J. 
Grabere- White Sand Corp., Roanoke, Va. 
Leslie Co., Lyndhurst, N. a, 
American Locomotive Co., New York. 
National Pneumatic Co., Rahway, N. J. 
Linoleum Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
OO GR re ei Coach & Car Equipment Corp., Chicago. 
Ajax cup dispenser ........ Logan Drinking Cup Div., U. S. Envelope 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Fire extinguisher .......... 


AIT BOGOET ELAN. 2. 00:65 sec 
SERCO PHOTI 5a 66:6 0 2 014: 5:0:016 5 
PCW AR SIMRO oc v0 o:sis'e-es 
OOP ASACK VALVE ....06 «000500 


O90 Be 0.0 & 0°05. 6.06 6.68 





propeller shaft passes through a clearance hole in the 
truck bolster. 

All accessories are driven by V belts from a main 
sheave which is in turn driven by a propeller shaft off 
the rear or timing-gear end of the engine crankshaft. 
The accessories comprise the supercharger, 125-volt dic. 
generator, 12-volt generator, engine cooling-water pump 
and two Bendix-Westinghouse 12-c. f. m. air compres- 
sors. Two sections of engine cooling-water radiators are 
arranged across the car immediately behind the acces- 
sories and their belt drives. The radiator cores are of 
the fin and tube type. Engine water temperature is 
regulated by automatic thermostatically controlled radia- 
tor shutters. The radiators are cooled by two 27-in. dia. 
aluminum fans mounted on a common shaft. The fans 
are driven by a propeller shaft having a flexible rubber 
joint at each end, one end of which is attached to the 
main belt sheave. The engine cooling water also cools 
the torque-converter fluid by means of a heat exchanger. 


Air Conditioning and Heating 


These cars are equipped with the American Car and 
Foundry Company’s all-weather system. The air-con- 
ditioning system of 6% tons capacity is the electro- 
mechanical type using Freon. The motor-driven 
compressor and the condenser are beneath the car floor, 
accessible from the side, and the evaporator and fan 


(Continued on page 149) 




















Over /00 Machines in 


Accounting 


Mechanical devices of 
all kinds from type- 
writers to teletypes— 
Centralized operations 


permit new inventions 


N AUGUST 1, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 

& Pacific will discontinue its district accounting 
, offices and centralize this work and also the din- 
ing and sleeping car accounting in the office of the audi- 
tor of expenditures at Chicago. This will eliminate dis- 
trict offices at Tacoma, Wash.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; and Chicago and also the office of 
dining and sleeping car accountant which was main- 
tained at the commissary in Chicago and will centralize 
the railroad accounting work in one building in Chicago, 
with the exception of the work in the comptroller’s of- 
fice in the general offices of the railroad in the Union 
Station at Chicago, and a small auditing office which 
will be continued in Seattle, Wash. 

Contemporaneous with this and other changes in or- 
ganization, the railroad has been enlarging and improv- 
ing its mechanical equipment for accounting and has in- 
stalled or completed arrangements to install 53 more 
machines within the last 30 days, 22 being 90-column 
punch card machines just placed on the market by the 
tabulating division of the Remington-Rand Company, 
which will replace 18 old style Remington-Rand ma- 
chines used in freight accounting, while 31 are addi- 
tional machines which the road has leased from the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corporation for the office 
of the auditor of expenditures, including three of the 
hewest inventions of that company. 

With these acquisitions, the accounting department 
now has 736 mechanical devices with which to prepare 
information and keep records required by the govern- 
ment, security holders, management and shippers and to 





Milwaukee 





Electric Bookkeeping Machines in the Central Typing Bureau 


relieve employees of the burden and strain of the in- 
creasing detail and complexity of their work. This is 
quite in contrast with the time when pen points and copy 
presses were the chief tools of accounting forces and 
when clerks worked night after night on payrolls and 
trial balances. 


Machines of All Makes 


The equipment includes 196 typewriters, 123 dictat- 
ing and transcribing machines, 218 non-listing calcula- 
tors, 24 listing-adding machines, 36 abstracting ma- 
chines, 7 automatic cash posting machines, 10 automatic 
bookkeeping machines, 3 addressographs, 2 mimeo- 
graphs, 1 photostat machine, 2 hectograph machines, 1 
automatic check writing machine, 3 teletype receivers, 
83 automatic business machines of the punch-card type 
and 27 additional machines of miscellaneous character. 

They include Dictaphones, Ediphones, Comptometers, 
Dalton, Monroe, National Cash Register, Burroughs, 
Remington-Rand and International machines.’ Of the 
total number used, 380 are electrically driven, including 
89 calculators, 16 adding machines, 43 abstracting and 
cash posting machines and 83 punch card machines. In 
addition to this equipment, an assortment of devices are 
available for use with the machines, including 170 wheel 
totalizers installed on the bookkeeping machines. and the 
facilities also include 31 fireproof steel cabinets on 
wheels for ledger card work and 50 steel cases, each with 
10 to 20 steel drawers, for handling tabulating cards. 

A force of 1,177 employees, of which 150 are officers, 
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Accounting Department Employees 


Comptroller and assistant 
Typing bureau—Union Station 
Chief statistician 
Auditor investment and joint facility accounts 
Auditor—Seattle 
*Assistant comptroller 
*Auditor of expenditures 
*Paymaster 
*Supervisor payroll taxes 
*Freight auditor 
*Ticket auditor 
*Central computing bureau 
*Central typing bureau 
*Central mailing bureau 
*Car accountant 
*Auditor of station accounts 
*Central station accounting bureau 
*Auditor overcharge claims_ 
*Supérintendent building 


5 eh 6 Sw OES HWE 0:6 0:0'F.0 F 6.6 W.0-9.0"9 490.0 0:60 O10 0 2:02 04 OOH O 91o 98 

<b wines obo 6 Lb ho FOS eS OS. Eb WS OF HE 06.6.8 0S OS De 86:6 6 Ooo Re TOS 
Peres Cae ee ee OE Oo eh ee ee ce ee eee eee 
ots Bb he 9 04 oe > 2 > 6 > OSS ws M69 OS 0 62'S. 0 OH | S006 00:2'e &.2' 818 
aw Sa ares Ge 8 6 6 6 6 0.660) p's 06 0.06 0.0 6 0 608% 640 9: BO 8 o O180 0 0'S:8-6:0 O92 
eee tee teeter eet toes eeeseseeeseeseeseeseeeeeees 


* Fullerton Avenue—Chicago. 


Officers Stenos. 
and Typists 
Accountants Clerks Operators Other Total 

14 11 4 a 29 
oa 1 14 2 17 
8 4 3 ae 15 
Sa 4 10 65 
3 2 1 6 
7 6 2 15 
22 163 46 25 256 
2 + 1 ae 7 
1 10 34 4 49 
A 157 26 33 220 
4 52 1 5 62 
os 2 77 7 86 
1 33 2 36 
1 1 9 11 
2 117 8 16 143 
27 17 2 3 49 
1 4 15 6 26 
3 51 1 1 56 
1 1 a 27 29 
150 608 279 140 1,177 











Top—Burroughs 17-Column Machine with Keys for Listing Car Num- 

bers in Per Diem Accounting. Center—Keeping Shippers Informed 

of Car Movements. Bottom—Teletype Receivers in the Car Tracing 
Bureau 


assistants, traveling auditors, accountants and time in- 
spectors, 608 clerks, 279 stenographers, typists and ma- 
chine operators and 140 miscellaneous employees, will 
compose the organization using this equipment after Au- 
gust 1. Of this number, 126 are employed in the Union 
Station in Chicago where the railroad maintains its 
general office and this force, which includes the comp- 
troller’s office, the office of the chief statistician, the of- 
fice of the auditor of investment and joint facility ac- 
counts, and a central typing bureau, is equipped with 40 
typewriters, 6 dictating machines, 10 transcribing ma- 
chines, 25 calculators and 2 adding machines, or a total 
of 83 machines. An auditor’s office will continue to be 
maintained at Seattle, Wash., with 6 employees and 2 
machines. This leaves 1,045 employees with 651 ma- 
chines which are now or will be assembled at Fullerton 
Avenue, Chicago, where the railroad’s accounting work 
has been centralized. This building is a six-story struc- 
ture of brick and concrete about 60 ft. wide and 490 ft. 
long. It has windows on all sides, concrete floors, 10- 
foot ceilings, separate rooms for each department, eleva- 
tors, direct lighting, and cafeteria service and is redec- 
orated every two years. 


Two Million Records a Month 


Over two million papers are received every month 
and scores of statements relating to all phases of the 


‘railroad’s operation are prepared by this department. 


The statements received include approximately 200,000 
daily time slips per month from shop forces, 34,000 
daily time sheets per month from maintenance of way 
and structures forces, 71,000 requisitions for material 
issued to shops, 36,000 requisitions covering material 
used in maintenance of way and structures, 8,500 daily 
reports from coaling stations, 67,000 daily time slips 
from train and enginemen, 7,000 vouchers for material 
and miscellaneous services, 6,500 loss and damage and 
overcharge drafts and 4,000 bills for miscellaneous serv- 
ices and rent. They include over 192,000 local way- 
bills, 115,000 foreign waybills, over 1,000,000 records 
of individual car movements, and over 5,000 statements 
of claims for overcharges from and to other carriers. 
Approximately 100 statements and reports are prepared 
in the auditor of expenditures office alone. 

The work at Fullerton Avenue is divided into depart- 
ments and bureaus. The auditor of expenditures after 
August 1 will have 312 employees organized into 14 
bureaus and a staff of traveling accountants and time 
inspectors, with a total of 277 machines, including ma- 
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Posting Per Diem Data in the Car Accountant's Office 





Papers Received for Handling—Partial List ; 


Average 
Per 

Month 

Daily time slips and distribution—locomotive and car labor...... 196,000 
Daily time sheets and distribution—track labor ............... 28,000 
Daily time slips—bridge and building labor ...............+-.. 6,000 
Daily time ME AMO TINE fale a ie cigs dis vicina teaceaes rages 41,000 
Semi-monthly time sheets—station labor .........---...+..+005 3,500 
Datke Cie: GS—“RIGNOr TOROS 26.6 ere o0 os 86:0 cece esderonsenees 5,500 
Conadsige so wot tail) GIMESEN GNOME onc ce cece cemancceseece es 3,500 
Requisitions for materials issued to shops ........--...+-+e+e+e> 71,000 
Requisitions for CAMer MALESIAl <<. < dees ccc ccc stecckocceveveeses 6,700 
Weekly reports of car department material used .............. 1,500 
Requisitions for supplies to locomotives ........+-..20eeeeeees 2,000 
Requisitions for Materials TECOVETCE 6 06c ccc cccec cet eccncsccecs 3,500 
B. & B. reports of material used and recovered ...........-..-. 3,500 
Signal dep’t reports of material used and recovered ........... 3,500 
Daily report of track material used and recovered ............. 26,000 
MepOvte Gr MiNECIaN GTANOIONNOEE oc 0b. o coe ciccccccclewecenenteases 11,000 
ONS GUir CMR ONGIEO a. ow See c's Aa Sa wl Fe Wee Wale e ee Rameeae ces 4,500 
OieeRG NECTION “cath tcl cc dees occ kc cudsa wy etes we snecedatas 2,000 
ON: Gia MEE CRUE 6 ioe as. dw corde win hbo oe Ste a Mas Sse CA'se 1,000 
Commercial relief and overcharge claims ...............++eeee- 1,100 
GL POCMINGT SY TOMO «5 acc vo cots kona sin Vacs se eeemode dune uaa 8,300 
Daily time slips of train and enginemen .............ceccceces 67,000 
Pay checks for employees leaving service ..............-+e-05 2,000 
Deductions. {20M Wages |. ccccece cies cencwecess plane wmnw ema. 2,000 
NVOICORHEGE OULONERER vic. o.ccc va oe ne cence eed neds Revacinsemences 6,000 
Vouchers, for materials purchased .......cccccccccsccsccccuces 3,700 
Vouchers for miscellaneous and personal expenses .....--....--- 3,100 
Bills collectible for misc. service and rent .............--eeeee 3,800 
Bay Checker tor Wages CAUMOR Se crc os wi sce woo seems ns tiewuneewe 70,000 
Agents Temistanees: to CHCMSUEEE. 6. ci5 6.0.05 6 oc ewes voce wecneeuwes 15,000 
fel CONE GEG RCE Bre Or oeece rer pier oce corey cere rt 11,000 
Claims from shippers for overcharges ..............eceeeeeeeee 3,000 
Claims from carriers for Gverchatges 2... 6.6 bec ccc cencswwcecs 1,200 
Claims for overcharges from other carriers ........--...++.005 1,000 
Claims from free a Gt MIRO ES on iro coerclsse ne dackns 1,700 
Agents abstracts of local waybills received ...........22-+eee08 16,973 
EAGAN Wut alec starc pice ee wdiiei a melanie whan ede tawesn 191,750 
Agents abstracts of foreign line waybills received ............. 12,353 
MOreigty eR WAMDINA 5 c.5 cares ote ces nx cen douaceck esa cusesa 116,188 
Agents abstracts: of waybills forwarded i.660 0c cicececwcecece 8,007 
Copies of carload waybills forwarded ............-.ceeeeeeeees 25,000 
Oftgoing junction reports of interline waybills ................. 5,000 
Bills of lading on U. S. Gov’t. shipments ............... 000008 2,000 
Agents corrections on waybills received ..........2-0-ee cece 2,200 
Foreign lines’ abstracts of interline waybills received ........... 37,000 
Foreign lines’ recaps of interline waybills received ............ 7,000 
Foreign lines corrections of freight received ................... 5,500 
Foreign lines recaps of corrections of freight received .......... 1,500 
Agents interline switching abstracts ........+ccccceccccceeeees 3,500 
Agents. abstracts of cars switched to connections .............. 5,200 
Oncoming junction reports of waybills from connections ........ 4,000 
Waybills MOE COMMANY, - MGLENIAL® src cies acide geuee cece os views 20,000 
Mle Wauhsllai teste ok, Casa, con ie eect Sdewle heenievwds wen 12,100 
Reports of tickets and cash fares collected ............eecceece 8,665 
Receipts for collections remitted .......0+.scccsccncscoccecnes 6,531 
CODON MI MI oo a 6 ca bi coa¥e ncn ¥oNee ye scans 187,869 
leeping car tickets collected o<:......cccccesccccsectececslecvc 9,062 

Se WE I ci oS vy pus cy dag anienacaeumead 13,407 
ee Cr is on enna cheeewanels VeddbsiesGes 20,109 
Employees trip passes collected .......+.++-sc+rccececceceeccee 11,733 
mployees identification slips collected ..............eeeeeeeeee 84,624 

Freight train car movements ............0sccccecccccccccecey 17,318 
SSSCNSER LANE, CAi” MOVERMENID! (6 o'a:c Sid cbc dy ic cals ve weidleiee ow awe 7,000 

Ork ‘traintene MaAveInentee 2: co cials cattsa. ehecae'e ore deceace 738 

Daily report of cars interchanged at connections ............. 55,000 
Cars On Hamar Iaee Gar GO MORE: fo osc ose oe oo Se asicsbsa'cd eos 1,178 
Bills for repairs to cars on other roads ........000+-seeceseees 14,382 
Request for home route of MROHRMCORED 2 5.5 ccguce ctu oa eeowne Heo Hs 27,620 
umber of loads received and delivered at junctions ............ 135,259 

PACCIS,. (OM CALIONG) SUIDIIOMER oc ccc doc tebeesccvnceevecanenee 2,369 





chines previously used in the district accounting offices. 
The machines consist of 80 typewriters, 75 calculators, 
12 adding machines, 33 dictating machines, 1 electric 
check writing and signing machine and 59 punch card 
machines. 

In the bill and voucher bureau of this department, 3 
electrically operated bookkeeping machines have been 
used since 1921 to post purchasing agent’s material in- 
voices, purchase vouchers and vouchers for miscella- 
neous expenses on individual’ ledger cards but, effective 





Remington-Rand Tabulators and Sorters in Freight Accounting Work 
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Top—Machines for Posting Cancelled Pay Checks. Cenier—One of 

Three Machines for Keeping Ledger Records of Material Invoices 

and Vouchers. Bottom—17-Column Machine for Listing Outstanding 
Pay Checks 


August 1, this work will be performed by a transfer 
posting machine developed by the International Business 
Machines. A statement of the information to be posted 
is first reproduced from punch cards in an alphabetic 
printing punch using special duplicating paper and this 
statement is inserted in the transfer posting machine 
which automatically transfers the information on the 
ledger cards which are fed into the machine. These 
ledger cards are kept in portable fireproof card files to 
show separately the bills for advertising, office rent, club 
dues, associations, water, electricity, telephone and tele- 
graph, personal injuries, personal expenses, taxes, etc. 
The same transfer posting machine will be used to post 
on ledger cards the bills pfepared by the real estate 
agent for rental, these cards giving the number of the 
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leasing agreement, the reference of the bill, the date, the: 
period covered and the amount of rental. Thenceforth 
this machine will also keep the card record of the bills 
rendered against the Milwaukee by other transportation 
companies, including private car lines, separate cards be- 
ing maintained for each class of service showing the date 
of the bill, the audit number, the date received, the 
amount of the bill, and the department referred to for 
further handling. When bills are vouchered, the same 
transfer posting machine will post the month of audit, 
the audit number, the amount of the voucher and bill. 

In the payroll bureau 3 Burroughs electrically oper- 
ated bookkeeping machines with 11 rows of keys have 
been, used since 1926 to list all pay checks which have 
been paid in the register of pay checks issued, showing 
the date of payment and the amount paid. The daily 
amount of the paid checks is posted on the reverse side 
of each sheet and the total carried to the control sheet. 
The payroll bureau also has a 17-column Burroughs 
machine to list on a suspense record the serial number 
and amount of all pay checks which are outstanding 
after 90 days. The same machine is then used for mis- 
cellaneous posting. 

In the accounts receivable bureau which issues all 
bills for money due the railroad, a Burroughs machine 
is used on which sub-totals can be developed and posted 
to obtain daily balances. With bills collectible, the ma- 
chine posts (in code) the nature of the bill, the bill ref- 
erence number, and the date mailed for collection and 
computes the balance for each account, and the balance 
for all accounts. In the same manner the machine keeps 
balances due from each railroad. 


Quick Work with Pay Checks 


In the paymaster’s office all pay checks are written 
and signed on a National Cash Register machine which 
was installed in 1935. As the auditor’s payrolls are re- 
ceived in the paymaster’s office from the auditor of ex- 
penditures, consecutive pay check numbers are assigned 
to the amounts due each employee on the payroll. About 
95 per cent of the employees are on payrolls prepared 
on key punch machines and the balance on typed pay- 
rolls. Sheets containing five blank checks are automat- 
ically fed into the machine which applies in one opera- 
tion the date, pay check number, payroll number, pay- 
roll period, the amount (in two places) and the signa- 
ture of the paymaster and at the same time a pay check 
register is produced showing the pay check numbers, 
and amounts with an accumulated total for the use of 
the auditor of expenditures in keeping a record of the 
pay checks issued and paid. These sheets of pay checks 
are then fed into a National Cash Register cutting ma- 
chine which separates the checks and in the same opera- 
tion sorts them into correct numerical order for verifica- 
tion with the payroll and for distribution to various 
stations. 


High Speed Machines for Time Keeping 


I. B. M. equipment was introduced on the Milwaukee 
in 1937 for making reports to the railroad retirement 
board and has since been enlarged upon and its use ex- 
tended to include the time keeping of train and engine- 
men for the entire system and the preparation of pay- 
rolls and the reports of service and compensation for 
car, locomotive, store department, stations, track, bridge 
and building and signal forces for approximately 95 per 
cent of the system. It is also used for fuel accounting, 
for preparing the register of operating expenses by ac- 
counts and reporting sources, for preparing the register 
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of overcharge and loss and damage claims, for prepar- 
ing statements against foreign carriers covering over- 
charges and claims for loss and damage, for registers of 
overcharge and loss and damage drafts and for the ap- 
plication of payments to overcharge on loss and damage 
drafts and vouchers while the applications are now be- 
ing extended to include the preparation of the labor 
and material distributions, bill and voucher abstracts, 
and statements of operating statistics. The machines 
at this writing consist of 15 numeric key punches, 2 key 
punches for names and numbers, 2 alphabetic printing 
punches for printing names and numbers on cards, 8 
machines for verifying pre-punched cards, 3 gang 
punches for duplicating and accumulating the numbers 
in pre-punched cards, 2 collators for matching cards in 
one pile with similar cards in another pile, 7 sorting 
machines, 3 tabulators which add numbers on cards and 
make a list of the numbers and totals, 2 summary 
punches for transcribing tabulator totals to punch cards, 
5 multipliers for multiplying the numbers on one card 
by the numbers on other cards, 2 comparing reproduc- 
ers for preparing duplicate cards, 4 alphabetic printing 
machines for decoding the punch cards and listing the 
names and numbers, and 1 alphabetical interpreter for 
reproducing on the face of cards letters which corre- 
spond to the punches in the cards. They also include 1 
transfer posting machine and 2 bank distribution ma- 
chines which consist essentially of several adding ma- 
chines in one, actuated by a key board which simulta- 
neously prepares a punch card for future statistical work 
as in shop time keeping. 

The conventional procedure is followed in keeping 
time for train and enginemen except that the original 
time reports (white for freight trains, pink for passen- 
ger trains, yellow for yard trains, orange for freight 
engines, green for passenger engines, and blue for yard 
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engines) are forwarded daily to the division superinten- 
dents where they are checked against train sheets by 
time revisers and then forwarded to the auditor of ex- 
penditures where one card is punched for each crew as 
rapidly as the time slips are received. Locomotive miles 





Burroughs Accounting Machines Typing and Balancing Vouchers 


and engine numbers are omitted when punching these 
cards, as the data are available from other records. 

In shop time keeping, the basic time record since 1932 
is a card 4 in. wide by 4 in.’long for each employee, to 
which are attached five stubs for the distribution of 
time. A time keeping bureau checks the cards and en- 
ters the distribution on the stubs, whereupon the distri- 
bution portion of the card is detached. The cards are 
printed in three colors, black for skilled labor, red for 
helpers and green for laborers, and average rates per 
hour by wage rate groups are developed and applied to 
the hours worked. Effective with the August accounts, 
the hours of work for the payroll period will be accumu- 
lated on a bank distribution machine, and punch card 
methods will be used to produce daily and weekly payroll 
expenses by selected accounts, and semi-monthly state- 
ments of earnings, payrolls, and service and compensa- 
tion. The central office prepares new blank time record 
forms for each employee, showing the employee’s name, 
social security number, etc., and sends them to the time 
keeping bureau for use in summarizing the employee’s 
time during the next payroll period. This avoids mis- 
takes in identification. 


Peg Boards for Materials 


Daily distributions of track labor are prepared by the 
peg board system. The names of the crew and the time 
worked are reported on one-half of the basic form where 
coupons are also printed in which to report work charge- 
able to A. F. E. or other special accounts and the dis- 
tribution of the crew’s time is reported on the other half. 


‘The several sections of the form are cut apart after be- 


ing checked and are fitted over pegs on a peg board so 
that several reports can be laid out flat and held in place 
while the figures on each line are cross totaled to obtain 
the distribution of labor by roadmaster’s districts and 
divisions. From these totals, cards are now punched to 
obtain weekly, semi-monthly, and monthly totals and the 
payroll totals for each roadmaster’s district and division 
are now determined by multiplying the total hours by 
an average rate in punch card machines. 

The peg board is also used for summarizing material 
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disbursements, prices in this case having been applied 
previously to the requisitions by the storekeepers, leay- 
ing only the extensions to be made by calculators. This 
information after August 1 will be summarized on punch 
cards. In the case of dining car supplies peg board 
methods will be entirely supplanted by punch card meth- 
ods after August 1. 

The freight auditor has 220 employees and 49 ma- 
chines. Of these machines, 22 are new Remington- 
Rand type tabulating machines using 90-column punch 
cards which were installed June 1, replacing 18 punch 
card machines of the 45-column type. The new punch 
card equipment includes 12 key punches, 3 sorting ma- 
chines, 3 numeric tabulating machines, 2 summary 
punches, 1 alphabetic and numeric interpreter, and 1 
alphabetic tabulator. Other equipment utilized by the 
freight auditor consists of 1 adding and listing machine, 
6 calculators, 10 dictaphones, and 3 typewriters. It also 
includes 1 Cummins perforating machine, 1 paper cut- 
ter, 1 mimeograph, 2 hectograph machines, 2 bookbind- 
ing machines, and 108 trays of visible card indexes car- 
rying data on mileages used in developing freight sta- 
tistics. 


Improved Interline Methods 


The punch card machines are used to balance daily 
reports of all waybills received for traffic local to the 
railroad and daily reports of all waybills received for 
interline traffic. They are also used to balance monthly 
summaries of the waybills received for local and inter- 
line traffic. They are used to balance the monthly ac- 
counts of the prepaid interline freight forwarded to 
other lines and that forwarded freight on which freight 
charges have been advanced. The machines are also 
used to compile the Milwaukee’s proportion of revenue 
due on interline waybills forwarded, as computed from 
daily reports, and to compile its proportion of interline 
revenue on shipments which it handles as an intermedi- 
ate carrier. The applications also include the prepara- 
tion of interline received abstracts of 1. c. 1. waybills 
settled on road-to-road per cents, together with the bal- 
ancing of the Milwaukee’s proportion of revenues with 
the statistics of interline freight received. Punch cards 
are also used to prepare statistics of the station-to-sta- 
tion movement of freight, and to compile freight com- 
modity, ton mile, company business and various other 
freight statistics for the railroad and for railroad com- 
missions. Since interline forwarded freight produces 
about 25 per cent of the railroad’s total freight revenue, 
the Milwaukee is following the practice of setting up its 
share of earnings on all interline freight forwarded as 
soon as it is earned instead of waiting for the reports 
from collecting railroads. With punch cards, this report 
is completed as soon as the month ends instead of wait- 
ing until the 18th or 20th of the following month before 
receiving interline records from foreign lines. 


Revise Punch Card Methods 


However, punch cards are no longer used in their en- 
tirety to balance interline received freight accounts. Pre- 
viously a card was cut for each waybill received, which 
cards were balanced with the freight agent’s abstract, 
stored until the end of the month and then balanced 
with the monthly recapitulation. The cards were sorted 
by billing roads and by groups and stations and the total 
for each road was then balanced with abstracts prepared 
on ordinary typewriters. This permitted only four or 
five days in which to perform the balancing. 

The work is now prepared on, Remington-Rand book- 
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keeping machines which perform the combined typing 
and adding operations simultaneously. These machines 
not only perform the same work in writing interline 
accounts as was performed on typewriters but also ac- 
cumulate by roads the amount of the waybills abstracted 
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and automatically accumulate and print totals on the 
statement of the divisions due each road on all interline 
freight received by the Milwaukee. With a change in 
the method of preparing agent’s abstracts by having the 
agents group their waybills by roads, together with a 
ledger record kept daily by groups and roads, these 
operations greatly reduced the use of the key punch 
equipment and cards in balancing the interline accounts 
as well as the need of calculators with which to foot the 
division statements. 

The Milwaukee has also discontinued using punch 
cards to disclose discrepancies between reports of way- 
bills forwarded and waybills received by local agencies 
because cards are no longer cut for each 1. c. 1. waybill. 
Short cut methods of accounting are used for all 1. c. 1. 
freight, which have reduced the number of cards to be 
cut per month by approximately 80,000. For such oper- 
ations the so-called direct plan of checking the waybills 
with the forwarded abstracts is used. 

The auditor of station accounts has 75 employees, in- 
cluding 26 employed on centralized accounting for 
freight stations and these employees are equipped with 
40 machines. Those assigned to the auditor’s office 
consist of 5 typewriters, 7 dictating machines, 3 calcu- 
lators, 2 adding machines and 1 photostat machine. Those 
used in the centralized station accounting bureau include 
12 electric abstracting machines, 7 cash posting ma- 
chines, 2 calculators and 1 typewriter. 


Centralize Station Accounting 


The centralized station accounting work is one of the 
outstanding features of the Milwaukee freight station 
Operations and was inaugurated in 1931. It performs 
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all accounting for 33 of the larger freight stations which 
are located within overnight distance of Chicago and 
produce approximately 50 per cent of the freight reve- 
nue of the railroad. The work that was centralized 
consists of the writing of abstracts of local and interline 
freight waybills received and local and interline freight 
waybills forwarded and the preparation of bill registers. 
It includes the writing of switching, demurrage and stor- 
age reports, monthly freight summaries, reports of mis- 
cellaneous revenue, monthly statements of drafts issued 
by agents, posting cash collections and making proof 
balances, keeping agency cash books, making agency 
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balance sheets and writing schedules of bills uncollected 
and unpaid. These reports, some of which are in ab- 
breviated form, are built up from copies of freight bills 
and originals and copies of waybills which are sent to 
the bureau by the station agents and from a daily cash 
report covering collections and disbursements by the 
agents. 

The machines used for posting cash payments and 
other credits in the freight bill registers consist of 3 
Burroughs and 4 National Cash Register machines. 
These machines are electrically operated and are 
equipped to produce a sub-total on each sheet and a 
grand total for each class of bills and each machine has 
a tally tape which lists the items cleared and then di- 
vides them by classes. 

The 12 abstracting machines include 6 of National 
Cash Register make and 6 of the Remington-Rand make. 
These are also electrically operated and designed to pro- 
duce a completely balanced abstract. Each has auto- 
matic spacing, automatic carriage return and automatic 
sub-totaling devices and carries four to six totals with 
mechanism which protects the operation against mis- 
takes in balancing. 


Overcharge Claims 


The auditor of overcharge claims has 56 employees 
and 25 machines, which include 21 dictating machines, 
1 calculator, 1 check protector and 1 billing machine. 
This bureau receives approximately 3,000 claims each 
month from the public for alleged overcharges, of which 
1,500 or 50 per cent represent claims which are paid for 
the account of other carriers. It also receives approxi- 
mately 1,200 overcharge claims each month from other 
carriers, representing the proportions paid by them 
which are chargeable to the Milwaukee. In addition, 
approximately 1,000 claims are received each month from 
the station agents for charges outstanding in their ac- 
counts. About 70 per cent of the 3,000 overcharge 
claims received are paid promptly by draft or voucher 
and about 30 per cent are disallowed or withdrawn. In 
the case of the 1,500 claims paid per month for the ac- 
count of other carriers, a statement is prepared showing 
the proportion of overcharges due from other carriers 
and the abstracts are mailed to reach the carriers not 
later than the tenth of the following month and sight 





Sorting Car Numbers on the Peg Boards for the Per Diem Records 


drafts are drawn on the foreign railroads for the over- 
charges unpaid by the twenty-fifth of the month. The 
1,200 other claims are audited and listed on a recapitu- 
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lation. An Elliott-Fisher billing machine prepares the 
record of claims received, and drafts and vouchers for 
the payment of overcharge claims are prepared by type- 
writer and protectographed on a Todd Century ribbon 
protectograph. 


A Central Computing Bureau 


The ticket auditor has a total of 62 employees and 
also supervises a central computing bureau with 86 em- 
ployees, a central typing bureau with 36 employees, and 
a central mailing bureau with 11 employees. These bu- 
reaus are equipped with a total of 211 devices. In the 
ticket auditor’s office proper are 2 typewriters, 6 dictat- 
ing machines, 1 adding machine, 9 cylindrical slide rules 
for figuring divisions on interline ticket sales and an 
electric perforator to cancel unused tickets. 

In the central typing bureau are 51 typewriters, 14 
machines for transcribing letters from dictating ma- 
chines, 1 mimeoscope and 1 cylinder shaving machine. 
It also has 3 Burroughs typewriter accounting ma- 
chines. The latter are used for typing all purchase and 
discount vouchers for the auditor of expenditure. Sev- 
eral invoices for the same company are typed on one 
voucher to save material and labor and the amounts are 
accumulated and retained in a totalizer. The total 
amount of the invoices is then printed in three places on 
the voucher, with only one key depression each time; 
consequently there is no possible chance of typing wrong 
amounts. This work was formerly done on standard 
typewriters which required the accumulation of totals 
by calculating machines as a separate operation. 

Subject to changes with the centralization of district 
accounting work, the central computing bureau is 
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equipped with 91 calculators and 2 adding machines information on carload shipments. The bureaus pre- 

which are utilized for the benefit of all departments. pare over 80 different statements each month for other 

The abstracting division of the bureau is equipped with departments or other lines. An average of 550,000 en- 

24 tabulating typewriters which are equipped with tally tries are posted per month in 10 records of company- 

rolls and electrically-operated carriage returns and with © owned freight cars, 277,000 entries in 14 foreign car 

170 wheel totalizers with which to accumulate vertical books, 200,000 entries in 6 private line car books, 49,000 

totals during the listing operation. These machines are entries in passenger car books, and 25,000 entries in 

used in the preparation of the interline received freight caboose and work car books, while 15 other records are 

accounts. required to keep the details of this department’s opera- 

tions. In this work the car accountant uses 48 ma- 

Car Accounting chines, consisting of 8 typewriters, 16 dictating ma- 

chines, 15 calculators, 3 adding machines, 2 punch card 

The car accountant’s office on the Milwaukee has 143 machines, 1 mimeograph and 3 teletype receivers. 

employees, organized in seven bureaus. It accounts for Loaded and empty freight car mileage, caboose miles, 

all freight and passenger equipment owned and hired, and net ton miles are computed from the conductors’ 

| for the movement, earnings and expenses of Milwaukee wheel reports by comptometer operators who insert the 

| cars on foreign lines and for privately owned and for- figures on the wheel reports. The train hours and a 

eign line cars on the Milwaukee, renders drafts for per code to designate the train runs by operating divisions 

| diem balances, furnishes home route on empty foreign and direction are also inserted and this information and 

| cars and the disposition of empty private line tank cars, the date and the class of train are punched into a tabu- 

compiles car and locomotive mileage statistics and fur- lating card. After a card has been punched for each 

| nishes passing information on carload shipments to train, the cards are sorted mechanically and are then run 

shippers and traffic representatives. Each month these through a tabulating machine to accumulate the infor- 

bureaus receive over 17,000 reports from freight train mation. Gross ton miles are obtained by developing the 

conductors, 7,000 reports from passenger train conduc- average tare weight of cars by divisions, which is multi- 

tors, 700 reports from work train conductors and ap- plied by the freight car miles and summarized with the 

proximately 55,000 reports of cars interchanged, these net ton miles. I. B. M. machines are used in this work. 
statements containing over 1,000,000 records of indi- 


vidual car movements. Comptometers for Locomotives 
In addition the bureaus receive over 27,000 requests 
for home route on foreign cars, and approximately Three comptometers with 20 rows of keys, each ca- 


5,000 telegraph, mail and telephone requests for tracing pable of handling six columns of figures at one time, 
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have been used since 1929 to compile the locomotive 
mileage statistics. As the daily dispatchers’ ‘reports of 
train movements are received, a ticket is prepared, one 
for each locomotive, giving the date, locomotive, operat- 
ing division, mileage and the state. A green ticket is 
used for freight mileage, yellow for yard work mileage, 
buff for passenger mileage, and pink for rail motor car 
mileage. Comptometer operators with the 20 bank ma- 
chines then accumulate the mileage by classes of serv- 





Burroughs Electric Calculators in the Central Computing Bureau 


ice, direction and state and enter the result on recapitu- 
lation sheets for each division and for each state and 
these totals must tally with the mileage reported on the 
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dispatcher’s report. The tickets of the individual loco- 
motives are sorted daily by engine number and division 
and at the close of each month are again summarized to 
prepare a record of the mileage of each locomotive by 
division and classes of service. Each of the 3 comptom- 
eters used in this operation is built into a special table 
so that the keyboard is flush with the table top and their 
capacity to handle six additions at one time makes it 
possible for the operator to summarize the mileages with- 
out repeated handling of the same ticket. 


Burroughs for Per Diem 


Per diem reports are handled with the aid of 3 adding 
and listing machines which were built especially for this 
work by Burroughs in 1928. As the per diem reports 
are received, the numbers and the per diem days cred- 
ited to Milwaukee cars are transcribed at the rate of 
512 cars per hour on plain sheets of perforated paper 
which can be cut into 93 strips, each one-half inch wide. 
As the strips, one for each car, are detached, they are 
sorted on spindles by car numbers and in book order 
for posting of the per diem into the record books. As 
the strips are printed, the machine accumulates the per 
diem days, which permits the verification of the num- 
ber of days reported on the incoming reports and also 
the total number of days reported in the summary sheets. 
This eliminates the necessity for a separate verification 
on calculators. The keys on these machines can pro- 
duce any combination of railway car initials, and can 
repeat them automatically. 

Reports to other roads for per diem earned by their 
cars on the Milwaukee are also prepared on these ma- 
chines. The per diem days are figured manually and 
posted opposite each car in the car record book and these 
extensions are totalled for each road by calculator oper- 
ators. 

The car numbers and the per diem are then listed on 
per diem reports, using Burroughs tabulating machines 
which accumulate the numbers of per diem days for each 
report for balancing against the car records. 
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For 10 years the car accountant’s office has main- 
tained a car tracing service bureau to keep up to date 
records on freight moving over the railroad, to answer 
more than 200 inquiries received daily by wire, mail and 
telephone from shippers, to expedite the movement of 
freight and to supply traffic representatives with infor- 
mation about the movement of freight to and from their 
territory. As soon as a new car of freight begins its 
movement on Milwaukee rails, the initial station stamps 
symbol letters and numbers on the waybill which identify 
the station and shipment, and as soon as the train de- 
parts, the station telegraphs a report to the car account- 
ant, showing for each load in the train the symbol ref- 
erence, the car initial, the car number, contents, point 
of origin, date, shipper, consignee final destination and 
route. 

Other reports are then made to the car accountant as 
the cars pass train terminals, when they are set out, re- 
main at important terminals after departures of time 
freights, resume movements, arrive at destination and 
when delivered to connections. In these reports the 
cars are identified only by the reference applied to the 
waybill at the initial station. These reports are dis- 
patched by telegraph but three teletype receivers are 
installed to receive reports from the Milwaukee’s clas- 
sification yard in Chicago, covering the arrival and de- 
parture of trains and reports of all cars received from 
connecting lines. _ 

As the reports are received in the car accountant’s 
office, they are sorted according to symbol references 
and filed for ready reference. To locate cars on which 
the routing is not known, the information received in 
the initial report is transcribed on an abstracting ma- 
chine to produce strips, one for each car, which are cut 
apart and filed on peg boards in terminal car number 
order so that the report of any car can be located read- 
ily, regardless of the junction point where it was re- 
ceived. With the aid of a mimeograph machine, the 
bureau also prepares a daily bulletin which is mailed out 
daily to the railroad’s traffic representatives to keep them 
advised of all cars moving to or from their territory. 
These daily newspapers on car movements contain an 
average of 58,000 items and travel a total of 37,000 
— miles to 48 officers located in 42 towns of 28 
states. 


Duplicating, Mailing, Certification 


Two addressographs and the graphotype for making 
addressograph plates are installed in the central mailing 
bureau for addressing envelopes. The waybill filing and 
binding bureau in the freight auditor’s office uses an 
electrically-operated hectograph machine for reproducing 
records and statements, and has mechanical binders and 
cutters for use in disposing of old records. In addition 
to this equipment, a photostat machine is assigned to the 
auditor of station accounts for making facsimile repro- 
ductions of documents and statistical records, while all 
departments are equipped with mechanical stamping 
machines and other accessories, including improved 
types of book binders and filing cabinets. 

The Milwaukee has placed few obstacles in the way 
of each bureau to adopt machinery suited to its need and 
Studies to increase the economy and accuracy of the 
work are being continued. To promote accuracy an in- 
dependent check is made of every statement prepared in 
the department and every outgoing statement carries a 
rubber stamp imprint to which every clerk and officer 
responsible for the figures affix their signatures. Certi- 
fied statements have been the rule in the department for 
many years. 
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Susquehanna Installs 


Modern Rail Cars 
(Continued from page 138) 


equipment is located in one of two compartments at the 
center of the car adjacent to the doors. In the other 
compartment the heating equipment is installed. Fresh 
air is taken into the air-conditioning equipment com- 
partment through an intake duct below the compartment 
in which there is an outside temperature compensator. 
A cold-air duct takes the air from the top of the com- 
partment and conducts it to the distribution duct which 
runs the full length of the car at the center of the ceiling. 
The cooling system is governed by automatic tempera- 
ture and humidity control. 

In the heating-equipment compartment at the opposite 
side of the aisle there is a fin-type radiator through 
which the jacket water from the engine passes. A mod- 
ulating valve in the hot-water line to the heating coil 
proportions the volume of water to the heating demand. 
the valve is actuated by a controller in the hot-air dis- 
charge duct. The heated air is blown out into ducts near 
the floor at each side of the car. The heat derived from 
the above source is supplemented by a 12-kw. electrical 
heating unit in the same compartment. The heating 
system is under automatic control and compensates the 
temperature level as a function of the outside temperature 
and inside relative humidity. 

Supplementing the air condition system, to be used 
in emergency, are two drop windows at each end of the 
car operating as air intakes. These windows are the 
crank down type. Single fixed sash are used for the 
remainder of the windows. The cars are insulated 
throughout with Johns-Manville Stonefelt. 

The electrical equipment on these cars takes advantage 
of the dual voltage system using 12 and 125 volts. The 
12-volt system is used for engine starting, engine safety 
devices, marker, classification and headlights. Each 
headlight is equipped with a 12-volt 30-amp. bulb, which 
has a pick-up distance considerably in excess of the 
conventional locomotive headlight. The 12-volt 25-plate 
battery is charged from a 40-amp. generator belt-driven 
from the engine. 

The 125-volt system consists of a 20-kw. 125-volt belt- 
driven generator which is capable of delivery at rated 
capacity while the power plant is operating over a speed 
range of nearly 4 to 1. Cool cleaned air for the gen- 
erator is supplied through a louvred opening in the side 
of the car, which has a suitable dust connection to the 
generator. The generator supplies the necessary power 
for air conditioning, electric heat, lights, control and 
other electrical accessories, and at the same time charges 
a 56-cell KX-7-H Exide Ironclad battery. 

The lighting is provided by Luminator fixtures at each 
seat, located in the side ceiling. The lenses of these 
fixtures are so designed that ample light is available at 
the reading plane. 

The cast-steel framed trucks are of four-wheel design. 
The truck bolsters are cast steel supported on transverse 
full elliptic springs. The axles are mounted in Timken 
roller bearings. The power application is through one 
axle of one truck. The brake cylinders are mounted on 
supports secured to the truck-frame cross members and 
are located just inside the wheels. Special attention has 
been given to sound deadening in the trucks. 

The cars are equipped with New York Air Brake 
Company’s Schedule SME brake designed to stop from 
full speed in 24 sec. or 0.2 mile at a braking rate of 2.5 
m. p. h. per second. Coupler pockets are concealed under 
the sheathing at each end of the car; flush, removable 
covers are used in the sheathing. 












and modern hostelry at Vancouver, B. C., with 
600 guest rooms, as well as spacious, well-equipped 
lobbies, parlors, and dining and banquet rooms, which 
make it not only a pleasing and restful stopping place 
for out-of-town guests, but also the center of many local, 


Ye Canadian National last year completed a new 


civic and social functions. Built along French Renais- 
sance lines in British Columbia stone, the new hotel, 
which covers about one-half of a city block, is 17 stories 
high, with flanking wings, vertical setbacks at the ninth 
and fourteenth floor levels, and is surmounted by a main 
wedge-shaped tower, the ridge of which is 355 ft. above 
the street level. It is located in the business and social 
center of the city, between Burrard and Hornby streets, 
on which streets it has frontages of 187 ft., and faces 
directly on Georgia street, where it has a continuous 
frontage of 260 ft. 


Construction Started in 1929 


The new hotel, while built by the Canadian National 
Railways, is operated jointly by the Canadian National 
and the Canadian Pacific. It is of fireproof construc- 
tion throughout, with reinforced concrete foundations 
and floors, a steel skeleton frame, and brick backing of 
all exterior walls. Its construction was commenced in 
1929, but, following the completion of the exterior and 
the partition walls on the guest room floors, work on it 
was stopped because of the general business depression, 
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Modern Design 
New Hotel 


Of French Renaissance 
Architecture, and Faced 
with British Columbia 
Stone, the New Hotel 
Is One of the Dominat- 
ing Structures in the 
Business and Social 
Center of Vancouver 





and remained practically at a standstill until 1938, when 
it was decided to complete the structure. From the time 
of this decision, work progressed rapidly, and the hotel 
was opened in May, 1939. While the stoppage of the 
construction work had certain disadvantages, it was not 
without its compensations, especially in that the delay 
made it possible to embody in the final structure many 
of the advances that had been made in the interim in 
building design and engineering practice. 


Laid Out for Greatest Convenience 


Fronting on three streets, the street-level, or main 
floor, was carefully laid out to afford maximum conven- 
ience for hotel patrons. The main entrance to this floor, 
which is used primarily by newly arriving guests, is on 
Georgia street, where a marquis-covered doorway leads 
directly into a spacious main lobby. Other access to this 
lobby is had from both Burrard and Hornby streets 
through a lobby arcade, which extends between entrances 
on these streets and flanks the rear of the main lobby, 
with multiple, broad openings directly into it. Of these 
latter entrances from the street, the former is consid- 
ered the social entrance, since it opens directly on what 
is known as the “Grand Staircase,” which leads to the 
principal social areas on the first floor directly above. 
The Hornby Street entrance, on the other hand, is known 
as the businessman’s entrance, primarily because it af- 
fords immediate access to an arcade area in the base- 
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Seventeen story structure at Van- 
couver, B. C., provides 600 guest 
rooms and spacious social areas— 
Employs latest features in building 
construction and service facilities 


ment, flanking which are a cafeteria, tavern, barber shop, 
washrooms and other public facilities. 

Centrally back of the main lobby is the main dining 
room, which is reached through a spacious lounge. To 
the right approaching these areas, and in direct contact 
with the lobby arcade, are the elevator hall and lobby, 
and a shopping corridor, along the street side of which 
are located shops and ticket offices of both the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National Railways. To the 
left of the dining room area, the main floor is occupied 
principally by a large restaurant and pantry, the latter 
serving both the dining room and the restaurant. 

The first floor of the hotel, directly above the main 
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floor, is, as already mentioned, the social floor, this being 
given over for the most part to a grand ballroom and a 
large banquet room, separated by a foyer and a large 
reception room. In addition, this floor provides a num- 
ber of private dining rooms and adequate service facili- 
ties for handling capacity crowds at social functions, 
and houses the executive offices of the hotel. The sec- 
ond floor of the hotel is laid out primarily in large sam- 
ple rooms, while the third to the thirteenth floors, inclu- 
sive, contain the 600 guest rooms, each with bath, as 
well as four spacious private suites. The fourteenth 
floor. is a self-contained Vice-Regal suite, and the fif- 
teenth floor is occupied by what is called the Panorama 
Roof, the cabaret room of the hotel. The sixteenth 
floor, the uppermost of the public floors, has lounge 
areas, while the seventeenth floor is devoted to fan 
rooms and other machinery. 


Modern Treatment Throughout 


Throughout, the public areas of the hotel are modern 
in finish and appointments, the main floor lobby, for ex- 
ample, being finished with marble walls and floors, or- 
namented with murals and polished bronze trim, and 
comfortably fitted with colorful upholstered furniture 
grouped on rug-covered areas and spotted elsewhere for 
those patrons seeking more restful isolation. This same 
feeling of the most modern in building construction is 
evidenced throughout the semi-public areas, and even 
in the private guest rooms, where restful color tones 
have been used in carpeting and wall finishes, and where 
all exposed plumbing fixtures are chromium plated and 
of the latest design. 

Adding further to the modern touch of the hotel, a 
number of the public rooms are completely air-condi- 
tioned, while the remaining public areas, as well as 
service areas, are served by a fresh air supply and ex- 
haust system, and all guest bathrooms are connected 
into a separate exhaust ventilating system. The public 
rooms, fully air-conditioned, include the restaurant on 
the main floor, the Panorama roof and lounge on the 
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fifteenth and sixteenth floors, and the cafeteria and bev- 
erage rooms in the basement. 

Three different systems for cooling the air have been 
used in the air-conditioning provided, these including an 
air washer with submerged brine coils for the air-condi- 
tioning in the cafeteria and beverage rooms; a brine- 
cooled water coil system for the conditioning of the air 
in the restaurant; and a direct expansion Freon system 
for the air-conditioning in the public areas on the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth floors. The total refrigerating ca- 
pacity of these three systems amounts to approximately 
100 tons. 

Heating of the building is by means of a modern 
boiler plant located in a sub-basement, which provides 
for direct steam heat through wall-type radiators and 
tempered fresh air for the ventilation afforded all public 
areas. All radiator units in guest rooms are of the con- 
cealed type, and are controlled manually to permit ad- 
justing the temperature to the individual requirements 
of guests. All radiators in public areas are also con- 
cealed, but for these, an air-operated thermostatic control 
is employed. 

Six main passenger elevators serve the guest floors, 
all of which are of the gearless-traction type, with auto- 
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This View of the Main 
Entrance, As Seen From 
the Center of the Main 
Lobby, Shows the General 
Decorative Treatment of 
the Main Public Areas on 
the Street Level Floor 


matic micro self-leveling and full automatic signal con- 
trol. These elevators have a speed of 700 ft. per min., 
with a capacity of 2,500 Ib. A seventh elevator serves 
the ballroom and private dining rooms on the first floor, 
where extra elevator service is necessary at times. All 
of these elevators have cabs of simple modern design, 
with wall linings of walnut and ceilings of prima-vera 
wood, and are equipped with indirect electric lighting. 
Special attention was given in laying out and equip- 
ping the hotel to .afford adequate modern service facili- 
ties to meet the requirements of patrons under all condi- 
tions, a fact which is well illustrated in the modern 
kitchen facilities provided. The main kitchen is located 
in the basement directly beneath the main dining room, 
and occupies an area of approximately 20,000 sq. ft. 
Another complete kitchen is located on the first floor 
adjacent to the banquet room, and has all of the equip- 
ment and facilities necessary for serving as many as 
1,000 guests at one time. On the fifteenth floor, a third 
complete kitchen serves the Panorama roof, and in the 
sub-basement are located the hotel bakery and a staff 
kitchen. All of these facilities are in_ addition to the 
cooking and warming facilities provided in the cafeteria 
(Continued on page 155) 
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Co-Ordination on Eastern Shore 


Pennsylvania solves delivery problems on its Delmarva 
division by the use of rail-highway service 


HE Pennsylvania has been in the forefront in elim- 
al i inating peddler local freight trains throughout its 
system by means of rail-highway co-ordination 
under the zone station plan of operation. One of the 
most complete services of this kind is on the Delmarva 
division, which extends between Wilmington, Del., and 
Cape Charles, Va., and, by car ferries, also serves the 
Norfolk and Portsmouth terminal areas. 

The main line of this division between Wilmington 
and Cape Charles is 192 miles long, but it also comprises 
much branch line mileage serving the “eastern shore” 
territory of Maryland along Chesapeake bay, and the 
cities on the Atlantic ocean in Delaware, Maryland and 
Virginia. The Pennsylvania is the only trunk line serv- 
ing the entire peninsula which extends between Chesa- 
peake bay and the Atlantic ocean, and the installation 
of the zone station system was for the sole purpose of 
meeting highway competition. The service as at present 
arranged is unique in several respects. For example, 
the Pennsylvania’s trucks serve many towns not actually 
on the railway, and the over-the-road, intercity trucks 
make storedoor delivery in many towns without bringing 
the merchandise to the freight station. 


Service Improvements 


The saving in time from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
the principal jobbing centers for the area in question, is 
from 24 to 48 hr. and this saving is reflected to all points 
beyond. For example, merchandise freight leaving 
Pittsburgh at 7 p. m. is given early second morning de- 
livery to such points as Ocean City, Md., at the end of a 
branch line, a total distance of 514 miles, and requiring 
movement through several busy terminals, such as Phil- 
adelphia and Wilmington. This is accomplished by put- 
ting the merchandise on L. C. L. 2, the overnight Pitts- 
burgh-Philadelphia-New York train, for first-day con- 
solidation at Philadelphia in the car made to the zone 
station at Delmar and thence by highway truck to Ocean 
City for early second morning delivery. The co-ordi- 
nated service also permits of time and car-mile savings 
through the loading of freight from western points des- 
tined to Delmarva Division points in the Philadelphia 
cars. 


The Zoning System 


The basis of the entire zoning plan is train CD-1, 
which is made up at Edgemoor yard in Wilmington and 
carries some merchandise from distant points transferred 
there but consists mainly of cars loaded at and moved 
from Philadelphia and Baltimore the same evening and 
consolidated at Edgemoor yard. Some of the Baltimore 
freight moves directly from Baltimore to the eastern 


shore via car ferry to Love Point, Md., but most of it is 
brought in to Edgemoor for movement south on CD-1. 
The zone stations on the main line are Wilmington, 
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Del., Dover, Bridgeville and Delmar; and Parksley, Va., 
and Cape Charles. In addition, because of the volume 
of freight destined to Cambridge, Md., and Easton, and 
vicinity, these two branch line points have also been des- 
ignated as zoning stations. Love Point, Md., where the 
Baltimore ferries land, is also a zoning station. Wil- 
mington is listed as a zoning station for the reason that 
a truck route operates between Wilmington and Town- 
send, Del., 25 miles, paralleling the main line and serv- 
ing several local stations enroute. 

Dover, Del., 48 miles south of Wilmington by rail, is 
the first zoning station. Four truck routes operate from 
this point, three of them, to Chestertown, Md., Centre- 
ville and Cordova, serving points on the Maryland 
branch lines; the other, operating between Dover and 
Harrington, Del., parallels the main line, serving local 
stations enroute. Bridgeville, Del., 29 miles from Dover 
and 77 miles from Wilmington, is the next zoning sta- 
tion, from which six truck routes originate. One of 
these parallels the main line to and from Laurel, Del. 
Another, operating to Rehoboth, Del., on the Atlantic, 
serves Delaware branch line territory. The other 
four routes, between Dover and Easton, Ellendale, 
Friendship and Cambridge, serve Maryland branch line 
points. 

Delmar, Del., 20 miles from Bridgeville and 97. miles 
from Wilmington, is the next zoning station. Five truck 
routes operate from this point. Of these, three serve 
branch line territory east of the main line, as follows: 
Delmar-Ocean City-Quepunco, Md.; .Delmar-Franklin 
City, Va.; and Delmar-Chincoteague, Va. One route 
operates northwest to Preston, Md., and another south- 
west to Crisfield, Md. 

From Parksley, Va., 150 miles south of Wilmington 
and 52 miles south of Delmar, one truck route operates 
‘north to Lecato, Va., and another south to Exmore, Va., 
both of these routes paralleling the main line and serv- 
ing local stations enroute. From Cape Charles, Va., at 


the south end of the division, a truck route operates 
north, serving the main line as far as Parksley, and an- 
other operates along the Kiptopeke branch. 
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Three truck routes operate between Love Point, where 
the Baltimore car ferry lands, and points on the eastern 
shore, such as Denton, Md., Claiborne, Cambridge, and 
Oxford. Still another truck route is operated in the 
Norfolk terminal area, between Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, to give the latter point the same service afforded 
from and to Norfolk. 

These 24 truck routes on the Delmarva division give 
overnight service from Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
all points on the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia peninsula. 
While the northbound movement of merchandise from 
and through Norfolk is light, it is also given the benefit 
of more prompt and more flexible service by means of 
these truck routes. The accompanying map indicates 
how truck and rail coincide to produce better service on 
this peninsula. 

Another unusual feature in this territory is the main- 
tenance of all-commodity L. C. L. rates between points 
on the Eastern shore and also between Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Wilmington, on the one hand, and the 
Eastern shore, on the other. L. C. L. traffic, regardless 
of classification, moves on one rate, which includes pick- 
up and delivery. The billing and accounting are greatly 
simplified under this method. 


Additional Santa Fe 


Services 


N PREPARATION for the new season, the Santa 
I Fe Trailways are inaugurating several additional bus 

schedules. Two round trip schedules per day are 
being added to both the Los Angeles-San Francisco and 
the Los Angeles-San Diego routes and a new transcon- 
tinental schedule has been added via the scenic Oak 
Creek Canyon route in Arizona. The Santa Fe Trail- 
ways have, in addition to modernizing their terminal fa- 
cilities, added 27 37-passenger and 7 29-passenger air- 
conditioned buses to their fleet this year. 





One of the New Fleet of Santa Fe Buses 
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Buses for California 


Commuter Service 


HE California Railroad Commission has author- 
I ized the Northwestern Pacific to abandon its elec- 
tric train and ferry commutation service between 
Marin county points and San Francisco and has ap- 
proved the application of Pacific Greyhound Lines to 
establish a bus commutation service in lieu of the pres- 
ent service. The order does not affect the present steam 
train main line service between Sausalito and Eureka. 
The decision found that Northwestern Pacific’s inter- 
urban service cannot be operated on any fare or service 
basis which will return sufficient revenue to pay the out- 
of-pocket cost of providing the service and the railway 
should not be required to continue the operation; that 
the application of the Pacific Greyhound Lines to oper- 
ate a bus service between the communities of Marin 
county and from those points to San Francisco should 
be granted; that the Pacific Motor Trucking Company 
should be authorized to provide freight service between 
Marin county and San Francisco to replace the service 
to be discontinued by Northwestern Pacific. The deci- 
sion authorized the Greyhound to establish the service 
within six months, and allows the Northwestern Pacific 
to abandon its electric lines and ferry service coincident 
only with the commencement of substitute service. 


Freight Cars on 
City Streets 


HE Italian State Railways have installed a wide- 

; spread system of handling freight cars direct from 
and to off-line shippers and receivers by highway 
truck. The 16-wheeled type of vehicle used for this pur- 
pose is shown in the accompanying illustration. It is 
equipped to handle freight cars of various sizes up to 
21 ft. in length, or practically any freight car now in 
operation on the Italian railways. Under this system, 
the railway car is loaded onto the highway trailer from 
rails at the street level by means of a tractor equipped 
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The 16-Wheel Trailer on Which Railway Cars Are Hauled 
Over Highways 
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with a winch and with the help of a movable ramp which 
is temporarily fixed to one of the ends of the trailer. 
The freight car is held in position on the trailer by eight 
adjustable screw vises. 


Modern Design Embodied in 


New Hotel Built by C. N. R. 


(Continued from page 152) 

on the basement level, which is an entirely self-contained 
unit. All of the kitchens are fitted with the most up-to- 
date equipment for the preparation of foods in the most 
efficient and economical manner; make extensive use of 
stainless steel in their equipment; and are well lighted 
and ventilated to promote the most favorable sanitary 
conditions. 


Special Service Facilities 


Special public and service facilities provided in the 
hotel include a public address system, which serves the 
banquet room, each of the dining rooms and several 
smaller areas; a radio antenna system for each bedroom; 
an automatic clock system, including approximately 60 
clocks, all supervised automatically by a master clock to 
an accuracy of three seconds per month; a pneumatic 
tube system, which connects the housekeeper’s office 
with all bedroom floors, and the hotel office with the 
housekeeper’s office, the restaurant, the main dining 
room, and many other areas; a complete modern laun- 
dry, located in the sub-basemént, with capacity sufficient 
to take care of the large amount of laundry from railway 
sleeping and dining cars and railroad-owned steamships 
at Vancouver, as well as all of that involved in the opera- 
tion of the hotel; and a complete central vacuum-clean- 
ing system serving all floors, which is entirely silent in 
operation. 

In the public address system, which is operated from 
a central control room located on the seventeenth floor, 
microphones and loudspeakers are so located that speak- 
ers or programs can be heard distinctly throughout all 
of the rooms equipped, and are installed in such a way 
that guests are unaware of their presence. Communi- 
cation lines are also provided so that programs from the 
hotel may be connected to radio broadcasting stations. 
In the guest room radio reception system there is com- 
plete independence of operation for each room, and in- 
terference with reception due to the operation of the 
many electrical devices and motors within the building 
has been eliminated through careful shielding. 

The boiler plant provided for all heating and power 
generation purposes is of modern construction in all re- 
spects and consists of three Sterling-type, water-tube 
boilers of 500 hp. boiler capacity each, built for a work- 
ing pressure of 200 lb. per sq. in. These boilers are 
equipped with the latest type of furnace, with air-cooled 
suspended walls, and one is fired by two steam turbine 
rotary oil burners which operate on heavy bunker oil, 
while the other two are coal-fired by means of chain- 
grate stokers. Special features of the plant include auto- 
matically-controlled draft fans, a steam jet ash conveyor 
system ; a feedwater heater of the de-aerating type; au- 
tomatic feed regulators; and high and low water alarms. 

The hotel was designed originally by John S. Archi- 
bald, of Montreal, Que., with John Schofield, chief arch- 
itect of the Canadian National Railways, as associate 
architect, but, upon the death of Mr. Archibald, the en- 
tire project was taken over and carried to completion 
by the architect’s department of the Canadian National. 
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Switch Charges 
at Sioux City 


Increase allowed by I. C. C. 
which frowns on services for 
one shippernot given another 


Charges of the Sioux City Terminal 
Railway Company for switching services 
performed at the Sioux City, Iowa, stock- 
yards may be increased but the new basis 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in a report by Commissioner 
Alldredge is different from that proposed 
by the carrier. Generally regarded as one 
which will become a leading case on switch- 
ing services, the proceeding (I. & S. No. 
4419) deals also with the maintenance by 
a railroad of private sidings for certain 
shippers, and the majority report condemns 
such practices as unduly preferential and 
unlawful. Dissents of Commissioners Lee 
‘and Mahaffie were noted while Commis- 
sioners Miller, Rogers and Johnson did 
not participate. 

Another aspect of the case was the No. 
27899 complaint wherein Sioux City pack- 
ers assailed the failure of the line-haul 
carriers serving that point to provide in 
their tariffs for the full absorption of the 
proposed charges of the Terminal Railway. 
Supporting its proposal with a cost study, 
the Terminal Railway sought on a variety 
of terminal service charges ranging from 
$2.50 per car to $8.25, as compared with 
the present range from $1.49 to $6.93. The 
commission authorized increased charges 
on what it calls “Basis 1” which would 
range from $1 to $13.65. This it calcu- 
lates would increase the Terminal Rail- 
way’s annual revenue by $25,708 and in- 
crease by $6,629 the annual amounts ab- 
sorbed by the line-haul carriers. “Basis 
2” would become the authorized one if the 
line-haul carriers choose to discontinue em- 
ploying the Terminal Railway as their 
agent to store cars and perform “the pre- 
paratory services which were eliminated 
from respondent’s costs under Basis 2.” 
The charges authorized by the latter would 
range from $1 per car to $13.55 and would 
increase the Terminal Railway’s revenues 
by $6,046 while decreasing by $12,283 the 
absorptions of the line-haul carriers. Mean- 
while in No. 27899 the decision found that 
the failure of the line-haul carriers to ab- 
sorb the switching charges thus prescribed 
would constitute undue prejudice of com- 
plaints and undue preference of their com- 
petitors at Omaha, Nebr. 

The maintenance-of-private-sidings angle 
developed out of evidence that the Termi- 
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nal Railway was maintaining such tracks 
within the plant areas of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company and Armour & Company, 
while “failing and refusing” to do the same 
for Swift & Company. “A common car- 
rier,” says Commissioner Alldredge in that 
connection, “may not impose upon itself 
by contract any burden or grant any priv- 
ilege or perform any service or make any 
allowance with respect to the traffic of a 
particular shipper except under the author- 
ity of its published tariffs, and then only 
when the burden is assumed or the privi- 
lege granted or allowance made to all 
shippers under like circumstances and sim- 
ilar conditions . . .” 

The complainants argued that they were 
not urging commission action with respect 
to the foregoing, and even questioned the 
commission’s authority to deal with it in 
the present proceedings. “In an investiga- 
tion and suspension proceeding,” Commis- 
sioner Alldredge replies, “we are not lim- 
ited to consideration of the allegations of 
the parties, and any unlawful situation 
which comes within the issues of the pro- 
ceeding may be considered and dealt with.” 


President Signs Travel Bill 


President Roosevelt has signed H. R. 
6884, the recently-enacted bill to encourage 
travel in the United States. The measure 
carries an authorization for $100,000 for 
continuance of the United States Travel 
Bureau of the Department of Interior’s 
National Park Service. 


I. C. C. Postpones Effective Date of 
Safety Rules for Private Trucks 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed from August 1 until October 
1 the effective date of its recent order ex- 
tending to private trucks its regulations 
governing maximum hours of service of 
drivers and safety of operation and stand- 
ards of equipment. The commission’s de- 
cision in this Ex Parte MC-3 proceeding 
was reviewed in the Railway Age of May 
11, page 834. 


Status of Public Stockyard 
Companies 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has amended its order in Ex Parte 127, 
Status of Public Stockyard Companies, to 
include within the proceeding an investiga- 
tion into the status of Livestock Terminal 
Service Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Fort Worth Livestock Handling Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, and into the services 
performed by them respectively at the 
Cleveland Union Stock Yards and the Fort 
Worth Stock Yards. 
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Trainload Gas 
Rates Argued 


All interested carriers except 
Mo. P. and R. I. oppose plan 
of ‘‘little fellow’’ refiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 18 heard oral argument in the 
No. 28106 proceeding wherein Examiner 
C. E. Stiles’ recently-issued proposed re- 
port recommended the establishment of 
trainload rates on gasoline and natural 
gasoline from mid-continent origin points 
to eight destinations in Western Trunk 
Line territory which are pipe-line termi- 
nals. Counsel for the complaining mid- 
continent rail shippers contended through- 
out his argument that a return to the 1916 
basis of rates would comprise the solution 
to his clients’ problems, although he did 
concede that multiple-car or trainload 
rates might help some, if prescribed on a 
lower basis than that suggested by the ex- 
aminer. Meanwhile counsel for the 80 
railroad defendants, other than the Mis- 
souri Pacific and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, opposed the examiner’s recom- 
mendation, contending that complainants 
were aggrieved by a situation that it was 
not the function of the I. C. C. to remedy, 
i. e., alleged unfair practices in the sale 
of gasoline. 

As appraised in the proposed report, 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of May 4, page 787, the complainants con- 
tended that the I. C. C. “should require 
the rail défendants to publish rates which 
are less than maximum reasonable rates 
judged by the usual standards, in order 
to equalize complainants’ cost of transpor- 
tation by rail with the cost of pipe-line 
transportation ultimately borne by the in- 
tegrated oil companies after dividends 
from the profits of the pipe-line compa- 
nies.” The examiner concluded that the 
complaining independents could obtain re- 
lief through a reduction in all-rail rates, 
divorcement of pipe-line common carriers 
from the integrated oil companies, or by 
a reformation of the trade practices of the 
integrated oil companies. The first of the 
foregoing, he went on, was the only one 
within the scope of the I. C. C.’s jurisdic- 
tion, and he proceeded to make his multi- 
ple-car rate suggestion, meanwhile, how- 
ever, holding that the present carload rates 
were not unlawful except that they were 
unduly prejudicial to Indiana groups and 
unduly preferential to Illinois groups. 

Arguing for the complainants, J. F. Law- 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Kayos Forwarder- 
Favoring Rates 


I. C. C. forbids multiple-car all- 
commodity tariffs replacing 
Rule 24 by D. L. & W. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in a report by Commissioner Porter has 
found not justified a suspended schedule 
wherein the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western proposed a graduated minimum 
rule in lieu of Rule 24 of the Official Class- 
ification for application at Buffalo, N. Y., 
East Buffalo and Black Rock in connec- 
tion with all-commodity rates which are 
used principally by freight forwarders. The 
proceeding was docketed as I. & S. No. 
4667, and Commissioners Mahaffie, Rogers, 
Alldredge and Patterson concurred in the 
result of the majority report, while Chair- 
man Eastman filed a brief dissenting ex- 
pression; Commissioners Aitchison and 
Miller did not participate. 

The substantial effect of the proposed 
rule, as explained in the majority report, 
would be to accord the all-commodity rates, 
subject to a minimum of 17,500 lb. per car, 
to two- or three-car shipments, provided 
the cars used are less than 41 ft. long; it 
would waive the requirements under Rule 


24 that the so-called lead car must be 


loaded as heavily as loading conditions wiil 
permit, and that minimum charges thereon 
will be collected at the minimum weight of 
30,000 Ib. applicable on this traffic. Also, 
Mr. Porter pointed out, in Trunk Line ter- 
ritory stopping in transit for partial un- 
loading is not permitted on shipments 
loaded in more than one car under the au- 
thority of Rule 24. The proposed rule, 
by exempting the traffic involved from 
Rule 24, would permit stop-offs. The 
purpose of the proposed rule, according to 
the D. L. & W., was to relieve congestion 
and reduce labor costs at its New York 
City pier stations and to minimize claims 
for loss and damage. 

While no evidence of alleged discrimina- 
tion or prejudice was offered, the majority 
report nevertheless found that the proposed 
schedule “fails to accord equal treatment 
to all carload shippers of the same com- 
modities from and to these points, in that 
it affords forwarders and probably a very 
few other large shippers . . . a different 
and greater service per unit of weight than 
would be accorded other shippers under 
substantially similar circumstances and con- 
ditions. This is proposed to be accom- 
plished by grading the minimum according 
to the aggregate weight of the freight to 
be transported rather than by the cubical 
capacity of the cars.” 

Commissioner Porter did, however, find 
upon the record “a clear indication that 
some modification should be made in the 
tules with which we are here concerned.” 
He added: “Either the carload minimum 
under the all-commodity rates should be 
changed so it will reflect more nearly the 
quantity of merchandise freight which can 
reasonably be loaded into one car without 
damage or undue delay to the traffic; or 
all carload minimum weights on this traffic 
should be eliminated and in lieu thereof a 
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method established for computing a mini- 
mum charge for a single carload on the 
basis of the amount of such freight which 
can reasonably be loaded into a car.” 
Dissenter Eastman agreed that the Lack- 
awanna had chosen “an awkward and il- 
logical method of correcting a practical 
situation which demands correction in the 
interests of economy and efficiency.” Pre- 
viously, the I. C. C. chairman had paid his 
respects to other phases of the majority 
report in this fashion: “The forwarder pro- 
duces nothing but service and is in compe- 
tition with no other shippers of carload 
freight, except such as it may be serving in 
a similar capacity. As a shipper, it is 
merely acting in the stead of and for many 
consignors of small lots of packages who, 
through the agency of the forwarder, gain 
the benefit of a collective handling of their 
shipments and the consequent concentration 
and integration of the traffic. It is these 
small consignors who are the real shippers, 
rather than the forwarder who serves as 
their agent and representative, and it is 
the failure to understand and appreciate 
this fact which leads to the conjuring up 
of hypothetical possibilities of discrimina- 
tion between forwarders and other ship- 
pers which have no relation to reality.” 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly financial statement of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation as of 
June 30, shows loans to railroads (includ- 
ing receivers) of $731,561,064 and repay- 
ments of $255,704,858. 


Interstate Commerce Acts 
Annotated 


Pursuant to the recently-adopted Senate 
Resolution 259, Chairman Eastman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
transmitted to the Senate the manuscript 
bringing up to date the “Interstate Com- 
merce Acts Annotated.” The additional 
volumes will be printed as Senate docu- 
ments, 


U. P. Publicizes Pacific Northwest 
Industrial Properties 


The Industrial department of the Union 
Pacific has prepared a 16-in. by 11%4-in., 
94-page brochure, printed in brilliant col- 
ors, describing tracts for industrial and 
agricultural development owned by the 
road or adjacent to its right-of-way at 
Portland, Ore., Vancouver, Wash., Seattle, 
Tacoma, Spokane, Walla Walla and Ya- 
kima. Similar to a large booklet recently 
prepared on Los Angeles (Cal.) proper- 
ties, the promotional brochure describes 
each industrial area with reference to 
power and transportation facilities, labor, 
natural resources, markets, etc., and pro- 
vides a detailed map for each, showing the 
tracks in relation to highways, railroads, 
and port facilities, and plants and ware- 
houses already located thereon. Supple- 
menting this is a page of aerial photographs 
furnishing a visual idea of choice locations. 
Special attention is paid to public and pri- 
vate electric power facilities in the area, 
with a map of the transmission system 
and substations of the Bonneville Power 
Administration. The book is bound in stiff 
cardboard in vivid colors. 
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RRs Are Still 
Ready — Gormley 


A.A.R. executive assistant says 
military traffic can boost 
loadings only 8 per cent 


Exaggeration of the equipment require- 
ments of the railroads and of the trans- 
portation demands that may arise from na- 
tional defense activities was assailed on 
July 25 by M. J. Gormley, executive as- 
sistant of the Association of American 
Railroads, in an address at the summer 
meeting of the Northwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board in Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. Gormley declared that “one of our 
difficulties now is the hysteria on the part 
of some people as to the magnitude of the 
transportation load in connection with the 
preparedness program.” The public, he 
added, should not be influenced by what 
he termed “the conclusions of the astro- 
nomical statisticians,” and he expressed the 
opinion that “protection from well-mean- 
ing but unknowing friends is one of the 
greatest needs of the railroads.” Mr. Gorm- 
ley placed the maximum traffic resulting 
from the national defense program at an 
average of 50,792 carloads per week, or 
less than eight per cent of the average 
weekly carloadings in 1939. This estimate, 
he stated, is based on information obtain- 
able at the present time. 

“Let us assume,” Mr. Gormley said, 
“that the preparedness program will in-. 
volve the additional production of 10 mil- 
lion tons of steel, including both the Army 
and Navy programs, as well as industrial 
plant expansion, and that the program is 
carried out over a period of two years. 
Including raw materials and finished prod- 
ucts, this will involve a movement of ap- 
proximately 1,013,000 carloads by rail 
spread over a two-year period—an aver- 
age of less than 9,800 cars per week, or 
one and a half per cent of the average 
weekly carloadings in 1939, 

“Material for training camp construction 
would not exceed 100,000 cars in the ag- 
gregate, spread over a period of about six 
months, or about 26 weeks. This would be 
an average of 3,846 cars per week, or only 
six-tenths of one per cent of the average 
weekly loadings last year. 

“To maintain one million soldiers, it is 
estimated that maximum requirements, in- 
cluding food, clothing, arms, ammunition 
and all other materials, would aggregate 
5,475,000 tons per annum—an average of 
3,914 carloads per week, or about six- 
tenths of one per cent of the average 
weekly carloadings in 1939. For three 
million men, the maximum requirement for 
one year would average 11,750 carloads 
per week, or 1.8 per cent of the average 
weekly loadings last year. 

“In all, then, the increased annual steel 
output, maintenance of three million troops 
and material for camp construction would 
involve an average rail movement of about 
25,396 carloads per week, or about four per 
cent of the average weekly carloadings in 
1939.” 

The figure of eight per cent was reached 
by doubling this estimate, “for good meas- 
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ure,’ Mr. Gormley stated. Pointing out 
that this increase “offers no very great 
problem to the railroads,” the speaker said 
that “it is assumed that this traffic would 
move more evenly throughout the year 
than the ordinary commercial traffic, and 
would give the railroads business at times 
of the year when they have a great sur- 
plus capacity.” 

As to freight car supply, Mr. Gormley 
revealed that it will be larger this year 
than last year. Since January 1, 1939, he 
added, more than 100,000 new cars have 
been put in service or are now on order. 
The railroad executive also called attention 
to the fact that in the World War, there 
was no thorough organization of the rail- 
roads as exists now through the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, and neither 
were there any Shippers Advisory Boards 
to cooperate with the carriers. Since that 
war, he went on, large sums of money 
have been spent by the railroads for im- 
provements to their plant and equipment, 
and, as a result, the rail transportation 
machine is a totally different—and better— 
one today from that of 20 years ago. 

Mr. Gormley concluded: “With the or- 
ganizations as now set up for cooperation, 
with the greatly increased efficiency of the 
railroads, with the full cooperation of the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board and with 
the principle well established that cars 
must not be loaded until there is a place 
to unload them and thereby avoid their use 
for storage, there will be no difficulty in 
handling all of the traffic, both commercial 
and preparedness.” 


Southwestern-Official Divisions 


Issuing a fourth supplemental report on 
reconsideration in No. 26429, the South- 
western-Official divisions case, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has modified 
previous findings to provide that divisions 
prescribed for Eastern, Southern and 
Southwestern railroads on traffic moving 
thru Southern territory shall be subject to 
a minimum of 15 per cent of the joint rate. 


Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago 
Elects Officers 


The Women’s Traffic Club of Chicago 
has elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Bessie L. James, 
press representative of the Canadian Pa- 
cific at Chicago; first vice-president, Kath- 
ryn Wolf of the General American Trans- 
portation Corporation, and second vice- 
president, Mary Butler of the Universal 
Carloading & Distributing Co. 


Nothing Doing Yet on S. 2009 


Congress resumed its sessions this week 
atter the recess for the Democratic Na- 
tional convention, but no new develop- 
ments of importance occurred in connec- 
tion with the effort to revive S. 2009, the 
omnibus bill. Meanwhile it is understood 
that replies which Chairman Lea of the 
House committee on interstate commerce 
is receiving to the recent letter in which 
he sought to elicit the present position of 
his colleagues have been noncommittal and 
not particularly enlightening. 

As noted in last week’s issue, Mr. Lea 
sent his letter to those members of the 
House who voted against recommittal when 
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the bill originally passed. the lower branch 
but later supported the successful move to 
recommit the conference report. Mean- 
while, it is reported that the Senate and 
House conferees may get together for an- 
other meeting with a view to seeing if 
some compromise might be worked out and 
put through by the middle of next month. 
If no progress is made in that time, well- 
informed persons believe that the bill is 
apt to remain dead. 


F. W. Kraeger—Editor for 41 Years 
—Dies at 71 


Frank W. Kraeger, for 41 years an as- 
sociate editor of Railway Age at New 
York, died at his home in Brooklyn, N. 
Y., on July 20 at the age of 71. Born in 
Brooklyn on September 3, 1868, he was 
educated in the public and high schools 
of that city and, after 16 years in commer- 
cial work, entered the news department of 
the then “Railroad Gazette” as associate 
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editor, in which position he served with- 
out interruption until he became ill a few 
weeks before his death. 

For the past 20 years Mr. Kraeger has 
specialized in developments in the railroad 
equipment and supply industry and directed 
the detailed work of fact-finding and com- 
pilation of equipment purchases for the 
weekly and Annual Statistical issues of 
Railway Age. Through the years of such 
activity he achieved a wide circle of friends 
among railroad and supply men in Eastern 
territory, among whom he gained a reputa- 
tion of scrupulously protecting the many 
confidences with which he was entrusted 
and for his helpfulness to them in afford- 
ing them information of activities in the 
field, as well by personal contact as 
through the pages of Railway Age. 

The staff of this paper will remember 
their departed colleague as a superlatively 
loyal and considerate collaborator who, 
through an extraordinary regard for ac- 
curacy in the smallest details of his work 
contributed in large measure to the degree 
of dependability which Railway Age seeks 
to maintain in reporting the news of the 
industry. His interest in his work never 
flagged, even during recent months of .in- 
creasing ill-health, and up to the end he 
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maintained the characteristic fresh, boyis) 
enthusiasm which utterly belied his mature 
years, and made it difficult for even his 
closest associates to realize, or even to be- 
lieve, that he had reached his three-score- 
years-and-ten. 


Substitution of Cotton 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 2, has found justified a proposed 
rule in the cotton transit tariff which would 
authorize the substitution of truck, wagon, 
boat or barge cotton for uncompressed rail 
cotton, originating within 50 miles of the 
transit point, at points in the Southwest, 
except at Louisiana and Texas ports. The 
proceeding was docketed as I. & S. No. 
4646. 


Retirement Board Closes Two 
Regional Offices 


The Railroad Retirement Board closed 
its regional offices in Richmond, Va., as 
of May 31, and in Boston, Mass., as of 
June 30. The regional director at At- 
lanta, Ga., now has jurisdiction over a 
large part of the former Richmond area, 
and the regional director at New York has 
jurisdiction over the Boston area and a 
small part of the Richmond area. 


New R. R. Periodical for the 
General Public 


The first issue of a layman’s monthly 
magazine about railroading, entitled 
“Trains,” is scheduled to come off the 
presses in November, according to its pub- 
lishers, Kalmbach Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Comprising “fact” arti- 
cles entirely, the publication will empha- 
size action photographs, reporting not only 
the so-called “romantic” characteristics of 
the railroad business, but as well upon 
traffic and transportation matters, pre-di- 
gested for the comprehension of the non- 
railroad public, according to the announce- 
ment of the publisher. 


“400’s” Locomotives Complete 
300,000 Miles in Continuous Service 


Two 4,000 hp. Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives which the Chicago & North Western 
uses to haul'its “400” and its North West- 
ern Limited between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities, completed 300,000 miles each in con- 
tinuous service on July 13. The locomo- 
tives were delivered to the railroad in 
May and June, 1939, and after test runs, 
were used on the North Western Limited 
in July, August and September. With the 
placing in service of the new “400” on 
September 24, 1939, they were also as- 
signed to the “400” on a schedule which 
provides for morning arrival at each ter- 
minal with the North Western Limited 
and afternoon departure with the “400.” 
As a result, each of these locomotives has 
traveled 861 miles per day since Septem- 
ber 24, 1939, and has been on the road 
16 hr. 35 min. in each 24 hours. 


How to Pack Furniture in 
Fibreboard Boxes 


Instructions\on the packing of mirrors 
and bedroom furniture in fibreboard boxes 
are contained in bulletins No. 36 and 37 
recently issued by the Freight Container 
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Bureau, A. A. R., 30 Vesey Street, New 
York. Introductory paragraphs describe 
accepted shipping containers, while subse- 
quent sections give detailed procedures of 
packing of both framed and unframed 
dressers, the multiple packing of console 
mirrors, and shipment of chests of drawers. 
Series of photographs point out the pack- 
ing procedure in each case step by step. 


43 Was Average Age of Railroad 
Workers in 1938 


“Just under 43” was the average age of 
all workers covered by the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act in 1938, according to age 
data summarized in an article appearing in 
the latest issue of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board’s Monthly Review. The data 
on ages by occupations show that engi- 
neers and conductors are the oldest group 
with an average age of 55.1 years, and 
extra gang men the youngest group with 
an average age of 32.7 years. 

Occupations of annuitant$ are shown in 
another study. The largest proportion of 
annuitants of Class I roads comes from 
the skilled maintenance of equipment group 
which makes up 16.8 per cent of the total 
and the senior train and engine service 
groups which account for 16.6 per cent. 


Status of Copper-Company Em- 
ployees Doing Railroad Work 


Examiner Claude A. Rice has recom- 
mended in a proposed report an Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding that engine- 
men and trainmen paid by a copper com- 
pany, and engaged in operating trains of 
empty and loaded freight cars, owned by 
that company, over tracks owned by the 
Nevada Northern and used by the copper 
company under trackage rights, are not 
railway employees within the meaning of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

The copper companies involved are the 
Kennecott Copper Corporation and its af- 
filiate, the Nevada Consolidated Copper 
Corporation. The proceeding, docketed as 
Ex Parte 72 (Sub-No. 1), was instituted 
in response to a joint petition filed in 
March, 1939, by the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; and joint hearings 
were held with the Railroad Retirement 
Board. 


1939 Tax Bill Was $358,445,076 


Class I railroads in 1939 paid $358,445,- 
076 in taxes to federal, state and local gov- 
ernments, or an average of nearly one mil- 
lion dollars per day, according to the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. This was 
the greatest amount for any year since 
1929 when the railroad tax bill amounted 
to $398,384,711, although the net operating 
income of the Class I roads in 1939 was 
only about one-half of that ten years ago. 

Railway taxes in 1939 were an increase 
of $15,251,286 compared with 1938 and an 
increase of $29,044,122 compared with 1937. 
Of the total amount of taxes paid in 1939, 
$236,523,988 or 66 per cent went to state 
and local governments and $121,081,953 
was paid to the federal government. The 
remaining $839,135 was paid by those rail- 
Toads in taxes to Canada, Mexico, Cuba 
and Hawaii. 

The railroads in 1939 paid in taxes 37.7 
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cents out of each dollar of net earnings 
before taxes compared with 47.8 cents in 
1938 and 35.6 cents in 1937. In 1929 they 
paid 24.1 cents out of each dollar of such 
net earnings. Out of each dollar of op- 
erating revenue, the railroads in 1939 paid 
in taxes 8.9 cents compared with 6.3 cents 
in 1929. In 1938 they paid 9.5 cents and 
in 1937 they paid 7.8 cents. Taxes paid 
to the federal government by the Class I 
roads for the most part, represent income 
taxes for corporations and payroll taxes. 
The principal taxes paid to state and local 
governments are assessed on roadway and 
other property. 


May Pension and Unemployment 
Insurance Payments 


Benefit payments under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act during May totaled $9,731,- 
739, bringing the total since the beginning 
of the retirement system to $298,456,347, 
according to the latest issue of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board’s Monthly Review. 
Benefit payments under the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act totaling $1,- 
293,767 were certified during the five weeks 
ended May 31, bringing the total amount 
paid out since the beginning of operations 
to $13,953,152. 

Unemployment insurance claims in May 
were below the level of receipts in the 
preceding months, the average number of 
claims weekly being 21 per cent below 
April’s weekly average and “almost 30 per 
cent” below the weekly average in March. 
The average benefit payment in May 
amounted to $14.13 which was 3.3 per cent 
below the average for the preceding month, 
“the decrease resulting chiefly from a de- 
cline in the duration of unemployment.” 


I. C. C. Condemns More Motor 
Carrier “Proportional” Rates 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 3, has found unlawful suspended 
schedules wherein the Alabam Freight 
Lines and three participating motor car- 
riers proposed to establish any-quantity 
“trans-shipment” or proportional all-com- 
modity rates from El Paso, Tex., to Los 
Angeles, Calif., and 30 points in Arizona. 
The case is docketed as I. & S. No. M-950 
and the proposed rates would have applied 
only on shipments arriving at El Paso by 
rail or motor common carrier, and refor- 
warded therefrom to the Arizona and Cali- 

fornia points named in the tariffs. 

Leading up to its condemnation of the 
tariffs, the commission found it “clear” 
that the rates were proposed “primarily 
for the benefit of forwarders and carload- 
ing companies.” Moreover, they are “sub- 
stantially similar to the... proportional 
rates considered by the commission and 
found unlawful in Chicago and Wisconsin 
Points Proportional Rates, 17 M. C. C. 
573.” The commission’s decision in that 
latter proceeding was recently upheld by 
the United States Supreme Court. 


June Export Traffic 


Export traffic through Atlantic and Gulf 
ports in June was approximately 64 per 
cent greater than in the same month one 
year ago according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Cars of ‘export 
freight, other than grain, unloaded at At- 
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lantic and Gulf ports in June this year 
totaled 46,409, compared with 28,320 last 
year, or an increase of 18,089 cars. This 
was the largest amount of export traffic 
moved through the ports since the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads established 
the office of Manager of Port Traffic last 
November. Cars of grain for export un- 
loaded in June at these ports amounted to 
1,434, compared with 1,431 in June last 
year. 

“This increased traffic is being moved 
without congestion and with no delay ex- 
cept on traffic arriving at the ports for 
countries isolated by reason of the war,” 
the A. A. R. statement said. “This situation 
is adjusting itself rapidly and the amount 
of traffic, most of which has been placed 
in railroad storage facilities to release 
equipment, is being reduced daily. The 
continuation of the ports in liquid condi- 
tion is due largely to the continued co- 
operation of steamship lines, port authori- 
ties, exporters and shippers.” 


Division 4 Given Additional Duties 

Supplementing its recent order announc- 
ing the formulation of new assignments for 
its members, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has assigned to Division 4 
the consideration of matters arising under 
section 22 (b) (9) of the Internal Revenue 
Code, as amended by the Revenue Act of 
1939 with respect to certificates of un- 
sound financial condition. Under this pro- 
vision of the law a carrier, if it is de- 
clared by the commission to be in unsound 
financial condition, can purchase its out- 
standing bonds without including in its 
gross income the difference between the 
par value of the bonds and their purchase 
price. The recent new assignment of com- 
missioners was noted in the Railway Age 
of June 8, page 1025. 


Kendall Doesn’t Want Serviceable 
Cars Used for Wheat Storage 


Noting that several requests have been 
made upon the railroads for the use of 
freight cars for storage of the current 
winter wheat crop, Chairman W. C. Ken- 
dall of the Car Service Division has ad- 
vised the carriers that “under present and 
prospective traffic conditions the utilization 
of serviceable freight cars for storage is 
most objectionable and should not be per- 
mitted.” Mr. Kendall discussed the situa- 
tion in a circular issued July 19. 

“There has,” he said, “been serious pub- 
lic concern as to the ability of the rail- 
roads to meet the requirements of com- 
mercial and defense program traffic during 
the coming months. The public and the 
government have been assured that the 
railroads will provide all essential railroad 
transportation service. This promise has 
specifically carried the proviso that this 
can only be done if cars are used exclu- 
sively for transportation service and not 
for storage. The leasing of serviceable 
cars under Circular T-28 is definitely lim- 
ited to ‘periods of car surplus.’ The pres- 
ent cannot be construed a period of ‘car 
surplus,’ and therefore there is no current 
authority for the leasing of serviceable 
cars. 

“There is no objection to leasing un- 
serviceable cars distinctly of the character 
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described in Circular T-28—‘heavy repair, 
bad order or condemned cars which by 
reason of their physical condition are unfit 
for transportation service.’ With the pres- 
ent demand for storage space for grain, 
railroads should make an effort to accom- 
modate their patrons desiring this service 
by the use of such cars to the extent avail- 
able.” 


Freight Car Loading 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week 
ended July 20 totaled 729,897 cars. The 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on July 25. This was a decrease 
of 10,568 cars, or 1.4 per cent, below the 
preceding week, but an increase of 78,232 
cars, or 12 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week last year and an increase of 
149,079 cars, or 25.7 per cent, above the 
comparable 1938 week. 

As reported in last week’s issue, revenue 
freight car loadings for the week ended 
July 13 totaled 740,465 cars, and the sum- 
mary for that week, as compiled by the 
Car Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Saturday, July 13 


Districts 1940 1939 1938 
Bastern. ...04.. 151,081 136,222 119,799 
Allegheny ..... 156,732 128,990 106,371 


Pocahontas .... 50,761 46,374 41,989 











Southern ...... 93,980 94,758 88,676 
Northwestern .. 121,389 104,921 82,562 
Central Western 117,311 111,109 112,739 
Southwestern .. 49,211 47,514 50,309 
Total Western 
Moeds 2.3.4. 287,911 263,544 245,610 
Total All Roads 740,465 669,888 602,445 
Commodities 

Grain and grain 

products .... 56,015 59,332 63,022 
Live stock .... 11,644 11,844 12,510 
Ss [pate UR eee 127,403 107,118 89,749 
ae 9947 3958 4,192 
Forest products. 31,615 31,426 28,375 
Le eae 69,631 44,877 24,312 
Merchandise l.c.l. 146,960 150,553 145,353 
Miscellaneous .. 287,250 258,780 234,932 
Se a ee 740,465 669,888 602,445 
= ee 636,901 555,152 500,981 
oS) ee 752,326 661,404 588,880 
OSS | ea 728,096 638,534 558,788 
DUNE 2D 6254006 712,445 633,955 555,519 





Cumulative Total, 


28 Weeks ... 18,283,761 16,488,840 15,334,058 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended July 13 totaled 57,238 compared with 
51,907 for the previous week, which con- 
tained a holiday, and 48,448 last year, ac- 
cording to the summary of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 


July 13, 1940 ......... 57,238 22,699 
Ttily ©; AOWO ok shave ace 51,907 23,179 
Fhe 29, IPED. oos0.-0 56,796 25,990 
July 15, 1989 ......+-. 48,448 18,363 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
Wily 43,0080) 066 <.620% 1,409,078 688,294 
Hily 15, 1939 ..csas0 1,206,546 576,693 
July 16, 1938 ......... 1,227,042 576,394 


Eastern Shippers Seek to Shelve 
General Rate Probes 


Representatives of 11 commercial and 
shippers’ organizations of the northeast 
voted to file a joint petition with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission asking in- 
definite postponement of the three general 
rate and classification investigations now 
on the docket, at a meeting held in New 
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York on July 23 at the invitation of the 
Merchants’ Association of that city. 

This decision follows the action of the 
Merchants’ Association a week previous in 
filing a petition with the commission at- 
tacking the three investigations on the 
ground that to provide the evidence which 
would be required, “would involve such a 
drain upon the resources of the industrial 
and transportation interests of the United 
States as to interfere with necessary ac- 
tivities related to national defense.” 

The three investigations which it is 
sought to halt are the class rate investiga- 
tion, covering rail and rail-water class 
rates applicable east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; the consolidated freight classifica- 
tion, which covers rail and water ratings 
for the entire United States, and the motor 
freight classification, which applies to mo- 
tor rates throughout the country (Nos. 
28300, 28310 and MC-C150). 

Those organizations whose representa- 
tives took part in the July 23 meeting rep- 
resent the territory on the Atlantic sea- 
board from Norfolk, Va., north, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Pittsburgh, Pa., and territory 
to the east with the exception of New 
England which did not have a representa- 
tive present. 

It was the opinion generally of members 
present that in order to protect their inter- 
ests in such broad investigations they and 
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individual shippers would be forced to re- 
lieve employees from their regular duties 
in order to obtain the information required 
or to hire additions to staff at heavy ex- 
pense. 


C. N. R. Builds Complete 
Hospital Car 


The Canadian National has recently built 
at its Montreal (Que.) shops a hospital 
car for the movement of army wounded. 
Remodeled from a standard sleeping car, 
the new unit differs from the type of mili- 
tary rolling stock known as “ambulance 
cars” chiefly in its provision of facilities 
for complete hospital care. 

A kitchenette, complete from gas range 
to refrigerator, has been built in and a 
large cupboard for storage of linen and 
a dispensary and anteroom for surgical 
dressings have been provided. The latter 
has doors sufficiently wide to allow the 
easy entry of stretchers. The sleeping car 
has been so remodeled that all lower berths 
and four of the uppers have been removed. 
Eight hospital cots have been installed on 
the floor while the eight upper berths are 
left for use by less serious cases. The 
drawing room was also kept for use by 
three nurses and a room for an attending 
physician built at the other end of the car. 

Unlike the usual ambulance car, the 


Upper View Shows Exterior of Sleeping Car Rebuilt as a Hospital Car By the Canadian 
National in its Montreal (Que.) Shops. Ihe Lower View Shows the Interior In Which Cots 
Replace Lower Berths While Upper Berths Remain For Casualties of a Less Serious Nature 
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new unit can be added to any train carry- 
ing wounded and convalescents and, lo- 
cated in the center of the train, serve as 
an active and effective base of medical and 
surgical care for all patients in other parts 
of the train. The unit was developed by 
Dr. John McCombe, chief medical officer, 
Cc. N. R. 


Greyhound Corporation Gets Direct 
Control of Toronto Greyhound 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has authorized the Greyhound 
Corporation to acquire direct control of 
Toronto Greyhound Lines, Limited, by 
purchase of the latter’s capital stock from 
Canadian Greyhound Lines, Limited. The 
purchase price of $100,000 will cover both 
the acquisition of the stock and the trans- 
fer to Toronto of Canadian’s operating 
rights between London, Ont., and Port 
Huron. 

Explaining the set-up of the Greyhound 
companies involved, the decision points out 
that Toronto has been controlled by Cana- 
dian which in turn is a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Central Greyhound Lines; and 
the latter is owned 55 per cent by the 
Greyhound Corporation and 45 per cent 
by the New York Central. The transac- 
tion was arranged when Toronto was found 
to be in need of additional funds for work- 
ing capital and the purchase of equipment. 
“Central,” said the report, “is not in a 
position to finance such expenditures and 
the railroad does not desire to advance any 
funds to Central for such purposes.” Mean- 
while, the Greyhound Corporation “has ad- 
vanced considerable money to Central dur- 
ing the past few years and, rather than 
make further advances for the use of To- 
ronto, prefers to acquire direct control of 
this carrier. Direct control by Greyhound 
would simplify the corporate and operat- 
ing relationship between the two compa- 
nies.” 

Moreover, it was represented that “be- 
cause of the territory through which it 
operates, the operating problems of To- 
ronto are distinctly different from those of 
Central and Canadian. Central is primar- 
ily an East-West carrier between New 
York and Chicago. Canadian forms an 
integral part of Central’s operations and 
provides the latter with an optional short 
route between Buffalo and Detroit, sup- 
plementing Central’s services on the Amer- 
ican side of the international boundary. 
Toronto, on the other hand, is primarily 
a Canadian carrier, its principal business 
being the movement of passengers between 
Detroit and Toronto where connection is 
made for points beyond, such as Ottawa, 
Montreal, and Quebec. The London-Port 
Huron route is disconnected from Canadi- 
an’s main operations, and will more ap- 
Propriately fit into operations of Toronto, 
affording the latter a more direct route be- 
tween Toronto and Port Huron.” 


Rutland Lacks Back Pay Funds; 
Unions Waive Immediate Payment 


_The receiver of the Rutland lacks suffi- 
cient funds to disburse $344,000 in with- 
held wages which Judge J. P. Leamy of 
the federal district court at Rutland, Vt., 
ordered him to pay “forthwith” in an or- 
der dated June 11; he petitioned the court, 
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therefore, on July 23 for instructions how 
to meet the situation. Appearing the same 
day, H. C. Heiss, of Cleveland, ‘Ohio, rep- 
resenting the employees’ organizations, said 
that they did not insist upon immediate 
repayment and asked the court to postpone 
any action on the receiver’s petition until 
current discussions before the National Me- 
diation Board are ended. 

Asked by representatives of bondholders 
of the road what organized labor will do 
to help save the Rutland, Mr. Heiss re- 
plied that “we follow the law in our dis- 
putes” and waxed optimistic concerning the 
ultimate outcome of mediation. The judge 
disclosed, however, that he had been in- 
formed by John Walsh of the Mediation 
Board a few days previously that the re- 
ceiver and the employees were deadlocked 
on the wage question. 

In answer to a bondholders’ amended 
foreclosure petition (the original was filed 
in July, 1938) Judge Leamy gave the em- 
ployees and the receiver until August 17 
to file answers. He also received a peti- 
tion from the trustees of the three out- 
standing mortgages to consolidate their 
foreclosure cases for purposes of economy. 

In the course of the hearing counsel for 
the brotherhoods, on the one hand, and for 
the receiver and the bondholders on the 
other, showed their usual cleavage on the 
question of future profitable operation of 
the road. The former anticipated increased 
traffic from the national defense program 
from which the Rutland would get its 
share. Figures produced by Auditor C. 
H. Maurice, however, revealed that the 
road operated at a loss in each of the 26 
months of receivership, except five, in spite 
of reductions in taxes and drastic cuts in 
officers’ salaries. During the first six 
months of 1940 the Rutland failed to earn 
expenses and taxes by $81,000; in May 
alone did it show net operating income of 


some $3,500. 


Would Leave Boston Zone Truckers 
Exempt From Regulation 


Disagreeing with a previous recommen- 
dation of Examiner Paul R. Naefe, Ex- 
aminer A. S. Parker has recommended in 
a proposed report that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission refuse to remove motor 
vehicles operating within the Boston, 
Mass., commercial zone from that provi- 
sion of the Motor Carrier Act which 
leaves vehicles operating within such mu- 
nicipal areas free from regulation except 
that relative to qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employees and 
safety of operation or standards of equip- 
ment. The exemption provision leaves the 
commission with authority to remove it in 
cases where it finds such action necessary 
to carry out the Motor Carrier Act’s 
policy. 

The Parker proposed report came after 
further hearing in Ex Parte No. MC-26, 
the investigation instituted by the commis- 
sion for the purpose of defining Boston’s 
commercial zone. The motor carrier in- 
terests represented at the further hearing 
were found by the examiner to be “prac- 
tically united in favor of complete removal 
of the exemption,” because they claimed 
to be aware of instances where “so-called 
chiseling of rates for transportation, within 
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the Boston area, has occurred for the pur- 
pose of securing shipments to or from 
points outside which are controlled by the 
same consignee or shipper.” All witnesses 


“ 


offering such testimony nevertheless “re- 
frained from divulging names of carriers 
involved for fear of implicating them in a 
prosecution for some possible infraction of 
the law.” 

The examiner did not think that the 
foregoing type of evidence should suffice 
to support a finding that the exemption 
should be removed. He quoted the perti- 
nent provision of the Motor Carrier Act 
with its language to the effect that the ex- 
emption shall stand unless the commission 
finds that the policy of Congress may not 
be accomplished without its removal. “If, 
then,” says Mr. Parker, “it is contended 
that such policy may not be carried out, 
unless the exemption is removed, the fact 
must be definitely established. General 
statements that certain devices are resorted 
to, without a concrete showing of the prac- 
tices deemed to be repugnant to the proper 
administration of the law, will not suffice.” 

The recommended finding with respect 
to the limits of Boston’s commercial zone 
is that it should include the municipality 
of Boston, Winthrop, Chelsea, Revere, 
Everett, Malden, Medford, Somerville, 
Cambridge, Watertown, Brookline, New- 
ton, Needham, Dedham, Milton and 


Quincy. 


A.A.R. Car Service Division Creates 
Military Transportation Section 


Creation of a Military Transportation 
Section of the Car Service Division, Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, and the ap- 
pointment of Arthur H. Gass as manager, 
effective on August 1, was announced by 
the Association on July 24. As outlined 
in an understanding reached between repre- 
sentatives of the railroads and the military 
authorities, the duties of the new section, 
which will supplant the Troop Movement 
Section, will be to maintain close liaison 
between military forces and the rail sys- 
tems of the country. 

Headquarters of the new section will be 
maintained in the office of the Quartermas- 
ter General of the Army in Washington, 
with field representatives at important 
points where they may be needed. These 
field representatives will have full author- 
ity to act for the rail carriers in all mat- 
ters pertaining to military rail transporta- 
tion. Car service agents of the railroad 
association have been designated to co- 
operate in transportation arrangements for 
the seven major army maneuvers to be 
held this summer. 

In addition to these field representatives, 
the Military Transportation Section will 
make full use of the facilities of the 13 dis- 
trict offices of the Car Service Division of 
the Association of American Railroads, lo- 
cated at Boston, Mass., New York, At- 
lanta, Ga., Detroit, Mich., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Omaha, Neb., Dallas, 
Texas, San Francisco, Cal., and Seattle, 
Wash. 

The manager of the new section, Mr. 
Gass, was attached to the staff of General 
W. W. Atterbury, former president of the 
Pennsylvania during the World War and 
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for two years was in charge of the han- 
dling of American equipment in France. 
He supervised the evacuation of American 
troops in that country following the sign- 
ing of the armistice. Upon returning to the 
United States he became District Manager 
of the Car Service Division at Boston. 
Later he was transferred to Detroit in the 
same capacity and then to St. Louis. More 
recently he has been attached to the office 
of the French Purchasing Commission. 
W. P. Scruggs, formerly manager of the 
Troop Movement Section, will be assistant 
manager of the new organization. 

The Military Transportation Section and 
the regional passenger associations will co- 
operate in working out routings and sched- 
ules for all troop movements. The Mili- 
tary Transportation Section will also 
gather all necessary information regarding 
freight and passenger equipment needed by 
the army. To facilitate carrying out this 
assignment, military representatives will 
furnish to representatives of the railroads 
on duty with them, information as to troop 
movements, car requirements, supplies and 
equipment to be moved and all necessary 
details. The Car Service Division will, 
when called upon, gather all necessary in- 
formation concerning equipment available, 
and will expedite the use of this equip- 
ment and the return of empty cars. 

Representatives of the Military Trans- 
portation Section will also act as points of 
contact and channels of information be- 
tween the military authorities and the ap- 
propriate officers of the individual railroads 
_concerned in each troop movement. 


Trainload Gas 


Rates Argued 
(Continued from page 156) 


rence explained how his clients must de- 
pend upon the railroads and asserted that 
rates in cents per 100 lb. are of “little 
consequence” in the oil industry—the re- 
lationship’s the thing. Pipe lines, he went 
on, are reducing railroad revenues by 
about a billion dollars a year; and in re- 
sponse to a question from Commissioner 
Aitchison Mr. Lawrence did not seem to 
care what would become of the pipe lines 
if the railroads got all the business. “I 
do not think,” he said, “that the invest- 
ments in pipe lines are so sacred, when 
pipe lines were built to get transportation 
at less than the published rates.” 

Asked by Commissioner Porter what he 
wanted the commission to do, Mr. Law- 
rence replied that he wanted it to “see 
that every shipper is accorded equal op- 
portunity.” Commissioner Aitchison 
pressed him to become more specific, and 
the attorney finally said that the commis- 
sion might make the pipe lines “common 
carriers in fact” so the independents could 
use them; although he still preferred to 
have the railroads retain the revenues in- 
volved. To make the pipe lines “common 
carriers in fact,” Mr. Lawrence said, the 
commission would have to prescribe “rea- 
sonable tenders (5,000 bbl.), reasonable 
rates—and then require them to carry for 
call.” Then he added: “Personally, I don't 
think there is any public necessity for 
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these pipe lines, and the railroads ought to 
be rehabilitated with this traffic. The 
railroad is the logical agency for handling 
this business. Owners of pipe lines show 
losses on other phases of their business, 
but make them up on transportation.” 

Existing conditions, Mr. Lawrence con- 
tinued, are destroying the interior refiners; 
and he did not think that trainload rates 
would be an adequate remedy, although 
they might enable the independents “to 
reach sufficient area to survive.” The lat- 
ter, however, in Mr. Lawrence’s opinion, 
would have to contemplate a multiple-car 
rate at least 15 cents per 100 lb. under 
present carload rates. (The basis recom- 
mended by the examiner ranged from il 
to 14 cents per 100 lb. under present car- 
load rates.) Returning later for rebuttal, 
Mr. Lawrence again insisted that the 
spread should be at least 15 cents, but he 
also went back to his idea that the real 
solution would be a return to the 1916 
basis of rates. 

D. L. Orme, representing the Cosden 
Petroleum Company, thought the trainload- 
rate recommendation was a good one; al- 
though his client would be satisfied with 
carload rates on the trainload basis sug- 
gested by the examiner. H. A. Hollopeter, 
representing the Indiana Independent Pe- 
troleum Marketers Association, said that 
that group’s situation was in line with that 
of the independent refiners; although the 
recommended trainload rate to Indiana 
would be inadequate. J. R. Lewellin, coun- 
sel for the Tide Water Oil Company, felt 
that a reduction in the unit carload rate 
would be more practical; but if the com- 
mission prescribed a multiple-car rate his 
client would be in a position to use it. 

The defendant railroads, other than the 
M. P. and the Rock Island, were repre- 
sented by M. G. Roberts, who called the 
proposed report’s trainload-rate recommen- 
dation “purely extraneous matter” inserted 
after the examiner had found that the rates 
under attack were not unlawful, except as 
to the aforementioned Indiana-Illinois re- 
lationship. “If the rates are in no respect 
unlawful, how can he compel you to make 
trainload rates?” Commissioner Porter 
asked. “That’s the point,” Mr. Roberts re- 
plied; and he went on to assert that so far 
as the record shows the independents want 
rail rates reduced so that they may have 
more money to meet the competition of 
the integrated companies in those matters 
of alleged “unfair practices.” As Mr. Rob- 
erts read the complaint the independents 
were complaining of a situation that it is 
not the function of the I. C. C. to remedy. 
“You’re not the body,” he told the com- 
mission, “to remedy a Pittsburgh-plus sit- 
uation—they’re in the wrong forum.” 

The railroads, Mr. Roberts went on, 
have done the best they can to meet the 
pipe-line competition; and they “can’t go 
any further.” He added that they “care- 
fully considered” a reduction and calcu- 
lated that a.cut to what the examiner pro- 
posed in his  trainload-rate suggestion 
would require a 51 per cent increase in 
tonnage to maintain gross revenues at the 
present level. Trainload rates, 15 cents 
per 100 Ib. under the present carload ba- 
sis, as suggested by Mr. Lawrence, would 
require a tonnage increase of 65 per cent. 

Throughout Mr. Roberts’ argument ran 
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his contention that the trainload-rate issue 
was not raised in the complaint, and thus 
the commission should not consider it in- 
volved in the proceeding. Furthermore, 
he thought that the examiner’s recommen- 
dation should also be rejected on the 
ground that prescription of trainload rates 
would be forcing the railroads to meet 
pipe-line competition. An order in the lat- 
ter connection, Mr. Roberts insisted, would 
be of a kind which the commission has 
said it lacked power to issue. The rail- 
road counsel told Chairman Eastman that 
“no power on earth” except the I. C. C. 
could prevent the Missouri Pacific from 
publishing a trainload rate on gasoline if 
it desired to do so. There had been some 
intimation to the effect that a move by the 
M. P. in that connection had been vetoed 
by other roads. 

R. W. Fyfe, representing the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana, opposed the train- 
load rate until it shall have been deter- 
mined what the effect on everybody will 
be. T. H. Burgess, representing the Great 
Lakes Pipe Line Company and Phillips 
Pipe Line, supported the examiner’s rec- 
ommendations as to pipe-line rates, but did 
not comment on the trainload-rate propo- 
sal. C. M. Spence, counsel for the Shell 
Oil Company, argued that interested par- 
ties received no notice in the legal sense 
of the word that trainload rates were in 
issue. 


Emergency Board Hears R. E. A. 
Case 


The question of alleged discrimination 
against those employees of the Railway 
Express Agency who are represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks was 
warmly debated before the President's 
Emergency Fact-Finding Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C. this week. The board, com- 
posed of Hon. John P. Devaney, former 
chief justice of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, chairman; Professor Henry A. 
Millis, University of Chicago; and Dexter 
M. Keezer, president of Reed College, 
Portland, Ore.; heard representatives of 
the brotherhood argue that they should 
have a 44-hour week as is now accorded 
to the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters in eight large cities of the country; 
while the R. E. A. contended that it could 
not afford the increased cost of such a 
move and offered to remove the discrim- 
ination as far as the company’s drivers 
are concerned. A detailed discussion of the 
issues involved in the controversy was 
presented in last week’s Railway Age. 

The case got under way on July 20 with 
an opening statement by Frank L. Mulhol- 
land, counsel for the brotherhood, who 
told the board that the refusal to give 
the Clerks equal treatment with the Team- 
sters meant that the Teamsters could say 
to the Clerks’ members, “If you join our 
union, you will get a bonus of four hours 
a week.” In view of that fact, said Mr. 
Mulholland, that the case is one of dis- 
crimination, the union felt that it could 
not submit it to arbitration. He then 
charged that the discrimination constituted 
a violation of the Railway Labor Act. 

Albert M. Hartung vice president of the 
R. E. A., in his opening statement to the 
board, contended that the Clerks had re- 
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fused mediation and arbitration and that 
their demands for new rules go far beyond 
what the Agency had granted to the Team- 
sters. He also pointed out that the com- 
pany was willing to cure the discrimina- 
tion if there be any, by extending the 44- 
week to vehicle employees represented by 
the clerks in eight cities having a popula- 
tion of 500,000 or more, namely, Boston, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, Milwaukee, and Los Angeles, 
those being the cities most nearly compa- 
rable in size to the eight cities, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, New York, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
where the Teamsters represent the vehicle 
employees ; but that the Clerks had refused 
this offer, and insist that the 44-hour week 
be granted not only to vehicle employees 
in such cities, but to all vehicle employees 
and to ali other express employees of every 
class at all points in the United States, 
large and small, including station em- 
ployees, clerical employees, terminal em- 
ployees, and all train service employees, 
asking for the train service employees a 187- 
hour month in place of the 204-hour month 
now in effect. 

Mr. Hartung admitted that it had been 
a mistake to extend the 44-hour week to 
the Teamsters, but he also said that the 
time had come when the employees can no 
longer be given concessions; rather, he 
felt that now the employees might well 
make some concessions to the company. 

The first witness for the Clerks was that 
organization’s president, George M. Harri- 
_son, who briefly outlined the history of 
the case and characterized it “the rottenest 
and most indefensible” one that he had had 
anything to do with in his 22 years of 
experience in labor matters. Judge De- 
vaney spoke up to caution Mr. Harrison, 
saying, “Don’t you think you had better 
testify rather than argue the case?” 

Mr. Harrison told the board that no 
dispute exists between the Teamsters and 
the Clerks. He went on to say that he 
abhorred jurisdictional disputes because 
they were the plague of both industry and 
labor organizations. The issue in the case, 
as far as Mr. Harrison is concerned, is 
that of discrimination. 

The Clerks next called to the stand sev- 
eral general chairmen who testified regard- 
ing the conditions in their territories. J. I. 
Gilbert, a general chairman for the Pa- 
cific Coast region, said that in San Fran- 
cisco the drivers are working 44 hours a 
week while in Oakland and Berkeley, which 
are just across the Bay, the drivers work 
48 hours a week. Also, he pointed out 
that in the express business most of the 
jobs are so-called “hyphenated” positions, 
ones in which the drivers are also clerks, 
cashiers, station and platform men. As a 
result of this mixture of jobs, it was Mr. 
Gilbert’s contention that the 44-hour week 
would have to be extended to all express 
company employees to give any semblance 
of fairness. 

A. H. Few, a general chairman from 
Boston, testified that in that city the driv- 
ers belonging to the Clerks’ union, had 
called a mass meeting and threatened to 
join the Teamsters unless they received 
equal treatment with that organization. He 
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feared a general exodus unless the dis- 
crimination was immediately corrected. 

The principal witness at the July 22 
session was L. O. Head, president of R. 
E. A., who began his statement to the 
board by saying that no such settlement 
as was made with the Teamsters would 
have been made if the company knew then 
what it knows now. He insisted that the 
settlement with the Teamsters was made 
“with a gun at our head”. In other words, 
he said, the Teamsters threatened to tie 
up express business in eight important 
cities where most of the shipments origin- 
ate, and the company felt that once such 
business was lost it would never be re- 
covered. He also admitted, under cross 
examination, that the R. E. A. anticipated 
that the Clerks would ask for a 44-hour 
week once it had been granted to the 
drivers affiliated with the Teamsters’ union. 

“We have practically exhausted all means 
of reducing our expenses”, testified Mr. 
Head, “yet when one views our situation 
realistically, it does not require any great 
amount of brains to see that unless we can 
stop the rising tide of wages and expenses 
of every character, the business in which 
so many men are presently engaged ul- 
timately will succumb to economic pres- 
sure.” He also pointed out to the board 
that the railroads are dissatisfied with the 
amount of money that the R. E. A. pays 
to them for express privileges. Also, he 
stated, paid vacations had cost the com- 
pany some $1,700,000 a year extra. At the 
time of negotiations for paid vacations, 
said Mr. Head, Mr. Harrison contended 
that they would cost the company nothing 
extra. Asked by a board member as to 
how much the 44-hour week would cost. 
Mr. Head said that the company estimated 
$4,240,000 a year. 

The final witness for the brotherhood 
was Horace A. Bacus, research director 
for the Clerks, who introduced several ex- 
hibits to show that most other industries 
worked a 44-hour week. On cross exam- 
ination Mr. Hartung asked Mr. Bacus why 
he did not include in his comparisons the 
hours of such employees as the men who do 
pick-up-and-delivery work for the railroads, 
truckmen, and railroad yard men. These, 
Mr. Hartung brought out, worked at least 
48 hours a week and their hours were 
more comparable than the figures intro- 
duced by Mr. Bacus. After a stiff round 
of questions Mr. Bacus refused to give 
satisfactory answers and was admonished 
by Chairman Devaney to answer Mr. Har- 
tung’s questions. 

The express company’s case properly got 
under way on July 23, since Mr. Head had 
testified out of order so that he could get 
away to another engagement, with a short 
presentation of the company’s history by 
C. A. Lutz, vice president in charge of ac- 
counting. Mr. Lutz told the board that 
of late the express company had been los- 
ing business due to stiff competition from 
other forms of transportation and that the 
railroads are not at all well satisfied with 
the revenue that they get from R. E. A. 

Charles L. Case, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., said that he did not believe a 
44-hour week is justified anywhere in the 
express company. “Express business”, he 
continued, “is so thin that we are glad to 
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get any business we can”. Since its com- 
petitors have a 48-hour week, he felt that 
the R. E. A. should also have one. 

Moreover, Mr. Chase did not believe 
there was any connection with the motor 
carrier employees and the train service 
employees. Because one had received a 
44-hour week did not mean that the others 
must also. In St. Louis, he estimated, the 
additional men necessary to carry out the 
44-hour week would cost $2,000 extra per 
month. He felt the R. E. A. had been 
“extremely fair” in offering the Clerks a 
44-hour week for their drivers in the eight 
comparable cities. 


Supply Trade 





J. Eugene Jackson has been appointed 
metallurgical engineer of the Copper Iron 
and Steel Development Association, 
with headquarters in Cleveland, Ohio. 


J. Russell Penman has been appointed 
production manager of the Copperweld 
Steel Company’s new plant at Warren, 
Ohio. 


James C. Travilla, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief mechanical engineer, Gen- 
eral Steel Castings Corporation, with 
headquarters at Eddystone, Pa., and E. S. 
Beckette and W. C. Krautheim have 
been appointed assistant mechanical engi- 
neers of the corporation, with headquar- 
ters at Granite City, IIl. 


Frank Parker, president of Iron & 
Steel Products, Inc., Chicago, has been 
appointed to the Railroad Scrap committee 
of the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel. Mr. 
Parker is known for his collaboration with 
the Association of American Railroads and 
the metal industries in connection with 
scrap standardization. 


Watson Williams has been appointed 
district superintendent, mechanical depart- 
ment, Southeastern district, of the Ox- 
weld Railroad Service Company, with 
headquarters, at Macon, Ga., to succeed C. 
S. Wright, deceased. Mr. Williams was 
born in Milltown, Ga., and began his rail- 
road career with the Central of Georgia 
at Columbus, Ga., as boiler maker. He 
has been with Oxweld since August, 1917, 
and has served as mechanical instructor 
assigned to many large railroads in vari- 
ous parts of the country. 


Howard R. Salisbury, assistant man- 
ager of the Air Reduction Company at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed man- 
ager, succeeding William W. Barnes, 
who has retired after 30 years’ active serv- 
ice with the industry, and H. B. Seydel, 
assistant sales manager of the New York 
district has been appointed assistant man- 
ager at Philadelphia. Mr. Salisbury has 
been connected with Airco for 15 years. 
He was manager at Bettendorf, Iowa, for 
two years and has been assistant manager 
at Philadelphia for the past six years. 

Mr. Barnes first became associated with 
the oxyacetylene industry in 1910 when he 
joined the Davis-Bournonville Company as 
Philadelphia sales manager. In 1922, when 
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Davis-Bournonville merged with Air Re- 
duction, Mr. Barnes became Air Reduc- 
tion manager at Philadelphia, a position he 
held until his retirement. 


Burt T. Anderson has been appointed 
transportation research director of the 
Union Switch & Signal Company, with 
headquarters at Swissvale, Pa., and L. C. 
Ritterbush has been appointed sales man- 





Blank & Stoller 
Burt T. Anderson 


ager at the same point succeeding Mr. An- 
derson, as reported in the Railway Age of 
July 20, page 126. Mr. Anderson was 
born at Alexis, Ill., on October 31, 1884. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Illinois in 1907 with a B. S. degree in 
electrical engineering. He entered the sig- 
nal apprenticeship course of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company in July, 1907, 
and was engaged for some time in the in- 
stallation of automatic signals on the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern (now part of 
the New York Central) and in alternating 
current signal construction work on the 
Hudson & Manhattan and the Pennsylva- 
nia terminal installation in New York. On 
June 1, 1910, Mr. Anderson entered the 
employ of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe as a draftsman, being promoted to con- 
struction foreman on an alternating cur- 





Blank & Stoller 
L. C. Ritterbush 


rent signal installation in October of the 
same year. He was appointed assistant sig- 
nal engineer of the Santa Fe in March, 
1913, serving in that position until June, 
1914, when he resigned to become assistant 
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signal engineer on the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. On June 1, 1923, Mr. 
Anderson left the Lackawanna to become 
superintendent of signals on the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio at Richmond, Va. Mr. An- 
derson resigned from the C. & O. in Sep- 
tember, 1927, to become assistant to the 
vice-president of the Union Switch & Sig- 
nal Company at Swissvale, Pa. At the 
time of his recent appointment, he was 
general sales manager at that point. 

Mr. Ritterbush entered the commercial 
engineering department of the Union 
Switch & Signal Company on January 1, 
1924, at Swissvale, Pa. On February 15, 
1930, he was transferred to the New York 
district of that company as district engi- 
neer. Two years later he was assigned as 
sales representative and on July 1, 1937, 
he was appointed assistant district manager 
at New York, in which position he served 
until his recent promotion. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Union PacirFic is considering the 
purchase of 16 4-6-6-4 type locomotives. 


Tue ALASKA RAILROAD has ordered one 
4-6-2 type locomotive from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 


THE Sao PAvuLo-PARANA RAILROAD OF 
Brazit has ordered one 2-8-2 type loco- 
motive from the Baldwin Locomotive 


Works. 


THE READING has placed orders for 13 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives as 
follows: three 660-hp. and two 1,000-hp. 
locomotives with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; four 600-hp. and one 1,000-hp. lo- 
comotives with the Electro-Motive Cor- 
poration; and three 600-hp. locomotives 
with the American Locomotive Company. 
The aggregate cost of the 13 units, which 
are to be used in the Philadelphia Termi- 
nal area, is estimated at $855,000. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THE LoutsviLLE & NASHVILLE has or- 
dered 25 70-ton covered cement hopper 
cars from the Pullman-Standard Car Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


THe NeEwsurcH & SoutH SHorE has or- 
dered 60 75-ton ore cars from the Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 


pany. 


THE ILtiNots CENTRAL has placed or- 
ders for 3,000 freight cars, divided as fol- 
lows: 1,000 40-ton box cars with the 
Pullman - Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company; 1,000 50-ton box cars with Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corpora- 
tion; 500 40-ton box cars with the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, and 500 
automobile cars with the Mount Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Company. Inquiry for 
this equipment was: reported in the Rail- 
way Age of July 6. 
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ASHLAND.—Abandonment.— This com- 
pany has been authorized to abandon its 
entire line of railroad extending from 
Pyriton, Ala., to Ashland, 7.1 miles. 


Boston & MAIneE.—Readjustment Plan 
Approved.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved a 
plan of readjustment of this company’s 
capital structure under which there would 
be issued $72,160,000 of first four per cent 
bonds, due in 1960; $51,894,000 of 4% per 
cent income mortgage bonds, due in 1970; 
$40,750,000 of the first mortgage bonds to 
be disposed of at par and accrued interest 
and the remainder, together with the in- 
come mortgage bonds, to be exchanged for 
outstanding securities. As a part of the 
plan the commission approved a loan to 
this company by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation of $40,750,000, to be 
secured by a like amount of the first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1960. Details of the 
readjustment plan were given in the Rail- 
way Age of May 4, page 799. 


Cuicaco & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—Securi- 
ties and R. F. C. Loan—The Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railroad Company, a new 
company recently formed as a result of 
reorganization proceedings under section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, has asked the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority 
to acquire the properties of the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois Railway Company and to 
issue in connection therewith the follow- 
ing securities which have already been ap- 
proved by the commission in connection 
with its approval of a final reorganization 
plan: 

1. $11,195,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
maturing January 1, 1967. Of these bonds, 
$6,262,000 will be dated January 1, 1937 
and together with $26.22 in cash will be 
delivered to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in satisfaction of the claim of 
that agency against the old company. The 
balance of the bonds ($4,933,000) will be 
issued to the R. F. C. to evidence a loan 
from that agency in that amount. 

2. $15,354,500 of general mortgage in- 
come bonds, maturing January 1, 1997. 
These bonds will have a contingent interest 
rate of five per cent which is payable if 
earned but noncumulative. 

3. 383,86214 shares of class A preferred 
stock of a par value of $40 a share. 

4, 957,477 shares of common stock. 

At the same time the new company asked 
the R. F. C. for a loan of $4,933,000, the 
proceeds to be used to carry out the re- 
organization. Upon the approval of the 
issuance of these securities and the loan 
and the allocation of new securities to the 
creditors, the reorganization of the C. & 
E. I. will have been completed, the first 
Class I road to be reorganized under sec- 
tion 77. 


Fort DopcEe, Des MoInes & SOUTHERN. 
—Reorganization—Examiner Harvey H. 
Wilkinson has recommended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission adopt a plan 
of reorganization for this company under 
section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act which 
would reduce the total capitalization from 
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$10,162,791 to $3,672,500. and entirely elim- 
inate the fixed charges. The new capitali- 
zation would consist of $1,695,000 of income 
mortgage four per cent bonds, due 1990 
on which the annual contingent interest 
would be $67,800, and $1,977,500 of new 
common stock. The examiner found that 
the equities of the holders of both the 
common and preferred stock have no value. 

Present holders of first mortgage bonds, 
including the United States as collateral 
holder of such bonds, would receive for 
each $1,000 of bonds, $300 of new income 
bonds and 35 shares of new common stock, 
and their pro-rata share of free -assets. 
General creditors, including present holders 
of debentures, would get their pro-rata 
share of the debtor’s free assets found by 
the court to consist of $299,050 of cash. 
The distribution of the balance of the free 
assets to the bondholders would be subject 
to the judgment of the reorganization com- 
mittee. 


Missourr Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $750,000 of two per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal an- 
nual installments of $75,000 on August 1 
in each of the years from 1941 to 1950, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 100.944 
to the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, 
making the average annual cost to the 
company approximately 1.81 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates—This company has been granted 
authority by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $7,995,000 of 214 per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 15 equal an- 
nual installments of $533,000 on July 1 in 
each of the years from 1941 to 1955, in- 
clusive. The issue has been sold at 102.65 
to the First Boston Corporation, acting in 
its own behalf and for a group composed 
of F. S. Moseley & Co.; Kean, Taylor & 
Co.; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; Estabrook 
& Co.; and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc., mak- 
ing the average annual cost of the proceeds 
approximately 1.89 per cent. 


WESTERN MaARYLAND.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates——This company has been au- 
thorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to assume liability 
for $1,890,000 of two per cent equipment 
trust certificates, maturing in 10 equal an- 
nual installments of $189,000 on July 15 
in each of the years from 1941 to 1950, 
inclusive. The issue has been sold at 98.775 
to a group composed of Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, Dick & Merle-Smith, and 
Stroud & Co., Inc., making the average 
annual cost to the company approximately 
2.25 per cent. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

July 23 week year 

Average price of 20 repre 

sentative railway stocks.. 27.91 27.70 30.39 
Average price of 20 r + 

sentative railway bon 57.69 57.53 60.34 


Dividends Declared 


Erie & Kalamazoo. ray ~ payable August 1 
to holders of record July 2 

Louisville & Nashville. mean a payable August 
26 to holders of record July 2 
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Railway 
Officers 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Henry J. Rohrbach, assistant to claims 
attorney of the Reading and the Central 
of New Jersey, has been appointed general 
claim agent of these roads, with headquar- 
ters as before at Philadelphia, Pa., suc- 
ceeding Willis H. Failing, claims attor- 
ney, deceased. Edward A. Jenney has 
been appointed assistant general claim 
agent of these roads at Philadelphia, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Rohrbach. 


Colonel Sidney Smith, general attor- 
ney on the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been appointed assistant general counsel, 
a newly created position, with headquar- 
ters as before at Louisville, Ky. Col. Smith 
was born in Louisville on February 12, 
1883, and graduated from Johns Hopkins 
University in 1902 and from Harvard 
University Law School in 1905. From 
1906 to 1916 he practiced law at Louisville 
and during the World War he served with 
the U. S. Army overseas, returning with 
the rank of major. In 1920, he entered 
railway service as valuation counsel for 
the L. & N. at Louisville and two years 
later he was promoted to general attorney, 
the position he held until his recent pro- 
motion. 





Harold S. Wood, assistant secretary of 
the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, 
has been elected secretary, with headquar- 
ters as before at Richmond, Va., succeed- 
ing W. P. Terry, deceased. L. T. Oliver, 
secretary to president, has been elected as- 
sistant secretary at Richmond, succeeding 
Mr. Wood. Both Mr. Wood and Mr. Ol- 
iver have also been elected secretary and 
assistant secretary, respectively, of the 
Richmond Terminal Railway Company. 
Mr. Wood entered the service of the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg & Potomac on Jan- 
uary 1, 1915, as messenger in the telegraph 





Harold S. Wood 


department, and was promoted to clerk, 
transportation department, on June 1, 1915. 
In October, 1916, he was again promoted, 
this time to clerk, president’s office. Dur- 
ing the period of federal control, he was 
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transferred to the office of the federal 
manager, later returning to the office of 
the president where he has held various 
positions, including that of chief clerk to 
the president. He was elected assistant 
secretary on January 19, 1939, which posi- 
tion he relinquished at the time of his re- 
cent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


R. R. Burchett, supervisor of track of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at Huntington, W 
Va., has been promoted to division engi- 
neer of the Chicago division, with head- 
quarters at Peru, Ind., succeeding H. A. 
Bertram, whose death was reported in the 
Railway Age of July 13. 


OPERATING 


Charles M. Duffy, assistant superin- 
tendent of telegraph and signals of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 





Charles M. Duffy 


quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to superintendent of telegraph 
and signals, with headquarters at Chicago, 
succeeding Leroy Wyant, whose death on 
June 26 was announced in the Railway 
Age of June 29. C. E. Hartvig, assistant 
signal engineer, with headquarters at Ft. 
Worth, Tex., has been advanced to assist- 
ant superintendent of telegraph and signals, 
with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding 
Mr. Duffy. 

Mr. Duffy was born at Peninsula, Ohio, 
on September 8, 1883. He entered railway 
service on September 1, 1902, in the signal 
department of the Pennsylvania as a lamp- 
man and oiler at Columbus, Ohio, and six 
months later he was transferred to Akron, 
Ohio, as a helper in a signal repair gang. 
In September, 1903, he went with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio as a maintainer at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., working in that capacity and 
in an extra gang until January, 1905, when 
he became a wireman’s helper for the 
Union Switch & Signal Co., Swissvale, Pa. 
He remained with that company in various 
capacities until February, 1908, when he 
went with the Rock Island as a maintainer 
on the 45th street, Chicago, interlocking. 
On July 1, 1908, he was promoted to main- 
tenance foreman on the Missouri division, 
later serving as assistant superintendent of 
construction, supervisor of the Missouri 
division and supervisor of the Illinois divi- 
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sion. In October, 1916, he was promoted 
to assistant signal engineer, with head- 
quarters at El Reno, Okla., and he was 
later transferred successively to Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City. Mr. Duffy 
was advanced to assistant superintendent 
of telegraph and signals, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, on June 1, 1940, the posi- 
tion he held until his recent promotion, 
which was effective July 18. 


TRAFFIC 


L. C. Strohm has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Litchfield & Madison 
at Milwaukee, Wis., a newly created po- 
sition. 


A. M. Brinker, has been appointed dis- 
trict freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Washington, 
a 


Theo C. Black, traveling passenger 
agent on the Louisville & Nashville, has 
been appointed district passenger agent, 
with headquarters as before at New York, 
to succeed J. E. Cornell whose appoint- 
ment as general eastern passenger agent 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
July 20. 


W. C. Sawyer, foreign freight agent for 
the Norfolk & Western, has been promoted 
to general foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters as before at New York, succeed- 
ing W. D. Dimmitt, who has resigned. 
L. H. Butler, assistant foreign freight 
agent, has been appointed foreign freight 
agent, with headquarters as before at Nor- 
folk, Va. In the Railway Age of July 20, 
the name of the above road was errone- 
ously reported as Norfolk & Southern. 


MECHANICAL 


R. C. Goebel, assistant to the superin- 
tendent of motive power of the Minneap- 
olis & St. Louis, has been appointed gen- 
eral master mechanic, a newly created po- 
sition, with headquarters as before at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


A. G. Kann, master mechanic of the 
Illinois division of the Illinois Central, 
with headquarters at Champaign, III., has 
been promoted to general master mechanic 
of the Iowa and Springfield divisions, with 
headquarters at Waterloo, Iowa, succeed- 
ing Norman Bell, who retired on July 
16 after more than 36 years service. W. 
L. Jones, general foreman at Centralia, 
Ill., has been promoted to master mechanic 
at Champaign, succeeding Mr. Kann. 


OBITUARY 


Michael Bertram Wild, who retired 
as statistician of the Baltimore & Ohio on 
June 30, 1938, died on July 18. 


' J. D. Yates, general agent for the Mis- 
souri Pacific at Los Angeles, Cal., died 
on July 5. 


Richard B. Miller, who resigned in 
November, 1915, as traffic manager of 


the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Nav- 
igation Company (part of the Union Pa- 
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cific system), with headquarters at Port- 
land, Ore., died at that point on July 16. 


H. A. Cochran, who retired as coal 
traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio 
on June 1, 1938, died at his home at Bal- 
timore, Md., on July 21. 


John Edward Sharpley, electrical en- 
gineer of the Virginian, whose death on 
June 23 was announced in the Railway 
Age of July 20, was born on September 6, 
1876, at Richmond, Va. He attended the 
Mechanics’ Institute and entered railway 
service in May, 1900, as foreman in charge 
of electrical installation at the Spencer 
shops of the Southern. In 1902 he became 
chief electrician on the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, serving in that 
position until 1904, when he went with the 
Seaboard Air Line as shop engineer at 
Jacksonville, Fla. In 1906, he returned 
to the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas 
Pacific as chief electrician, in which ca- 
pacity he also served on the Alabama 
Great Southern. He re-entered the service 
of the Seaboard Air Line again as shop 
engineer in 1908, returning again to the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
and the Alabama Great Southern in 1910, 
this time as electrical engineer. In 1911, 
Mr. Sharpley was appointed chief electri- 
cian on the Virginian, with headquarters 
at Princeton, W. Va., serving until 1915, 
when he became mechanical superintend- 
ent in charge of coal pier construction at 
Norfolk, Va. In 1918, he was appointed 
electrical engineer, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 


Hugh P. Greenough, who retired on 
December 31, 1929, as superintendent of 
the El Paso-Amarillo division of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Dalhart, Tex., died suddenly 
at that point on July 22. Mr. Greenough 
was born at Galva, IIl., on March 26, 1858, 
and entered railway service in 1876 as a 
telegrapher on the Rock Island & Peoria 
(now part of the Rock Island) at Galva. 
He then advanced through the positions of 
dispatcher, chief clerk, trainmaster, super- 
intendent and vice-president, and when the 
Rock Island & Peoria was taken over by 
the Rock Island in 1902 he was appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Illinois di- 
vision of the latter road. During the same 
year, he became superintendent at Amarillo, 
Tex., then being transferred to the Cedar 
Rapids division at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 
February, 1904. From May, 1907, to the 
date of his retirement, Mr. Greenough 
served successively as superintendent of the 
El Paso division, the Iowa division, the 
Illinois division and the El Paso-Amarillo 
division. 


George Robert Galloway, superinten- 
dent of motive power, Western lines, of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, died at the Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, on July 20. Mr. Gal- 
loway was born at St. Thomas, Ont., on 
July 5, 1889, and entered railroad service 
in October, 1905, with the Michigan Cen- 
tral, as a shop apprentice at St. Thomas. 
On April 1, 1916, he went with the B. & O. 
as assistant master mechanic at Glenwood, 
Pa., later serving as master mechanic at 
Lorain, Ohio; general master mechanic, 
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Southwestern district at Cincinnati; dis- 
trict master mechanic at Cincinnati; and 
district master mechanic, Maryland district, 
at Baltimore, Md. On February 1, 1931, 
he was promoted to superintendent of mo- 
tive power, Western lines, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati and on December 1, 
1936, he was appointed superintendent of 
motive power, Eastern lines, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore. Mr. Galloway re- 
turned to Cincinnati as superintendent of 
motive power, Western lines, on June 1, 
1940. 


William L. Trout, superintendent of 
motive power of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn., died in that city of a heart attack 
after a short illness, on July 21. Mr. Trout 
was born at Altoona, Pa., and entered 





William L. Trout 


railway service with the Pennsylvania on 
January 3, 1895, serving as an apprentice, 
machinist and roundhouse foreman at vari- 
ous points until October 31, 1913. At that 
time he left the Pennsylvania to go with 
the Western Maryland as general foreman 
in the mechanical department at Cumber- 
land, Md., holding this position until Feb- 
ruary 28, 1915. On that date he went with 
the Baltimore & Ohio, where he served as 
general foreman in the locomotive depart- 
ment and acting master mechanic at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. On January 1, 1916, he en- 
tered the service of the Long Island (part 
of the Pennsylvania) as general foreman 
in the car department at Jamaica, N. Y. 
From September 1, 1918, to June 31, 1924, 
he served with the Galena Signal Oil Com- 
pany as a mechanical expert at Chicago. 
At the end of this period he entered the 
service of the Uintah Railway as superin- 
tendent of motive power at Atchee, Colo., 
holding this position until June 31, 1925, 
when he resigned to become a special rep- 
resentative in the railway department of 
the Hulson Grate Company. From Sep- 
tember 1, 1926, to December 31, 1932, he 
was a sales representative for the Gustin- 
Bacon Manufacturing Co. On February 1, 
1935, he entered the service of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis as a motive power in- 
spector, being promoted to general master 
mechanic on March 1, 1935. In August, 
1937, he was advanced to superintendent of 
motive power, with headquarters at Min- 
neapolis, the position he held at the time 
of his death. 
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